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Advantages often place us at a disadvantage. A 


ripe scholar appears stupid in a company of small- 
talkers ; a small-talker appears stupid in a company 
of scholars. Many a child is backward in talking 
because it knows enough to be timid about express- 
ing itself; many a child talks early because it does 
not know enough to keep silent. Thought is as likely 
to be a bridle as a spur. Every one can make his 
advantages count more for him than his disadvan- 
tages count against him. 


“ Crowding out” is.often practicable where “ root- 
ing out” is not. It.is, at the best, a-tediousyand 
uncertain process by;which the gardener roots: out 
the weeds from the vegetable-patch or the green- 
sward. But it is, in many a case, a sure and effeetual 
process by which the weeds crowd out the grass and 
the vegetables. The less we dig and pull at our evil 
habits and low desires, the less danger there will be 
of breaking the stem short off, and leaving the root 
to spring again. The weed’s way is nature’s way, 
and it is the surer way. Let a good desire take root 
in the heart, a noble thought in the mind, a useful 
work in the hand; then there will be so much the 
less room for evil to spring up and to spread. 


The unfairest way to condemn an individual is to 
condemn him because he belongs to a class whose 


worthiness has no essential connection with the class 
idea.- When a mother reprimands a child by saying, 
“Look at your hands! I always did hear that boys’ 
hands were never clean ;” or, “‘ Don’t make such a 
racket! Boys never can do anything quietly,”—she 
simply blames him for what she declares to be an 
essential characteristic of his sex and age, and so 
effectually denies to him the hope of his doing better. 
The child naturally reasons, “I am a boy, and if 
boys are always so, I must be so too.” And many a 
boy who has been struggling and striving to do bet- 
ter, has been discouraged and permanently injured 
by being condemned, not for what faults he has, but 
for what faults boys have. 


All progress is motion, but not all motion is prog- 
ress. In any enterprise, spiritual or worldly, those 
eager spirits whose only concern is “to keep things 
moving” are not always guides to progress. Activity 
in a work is ever necessary, but never sufficient. 
“Things must be kept moving,” but it is essential to 
success that the motion be toward a right point, and 
on a right track. There are retrograde motions, and 
backward moves, and down-hill pushes. In keeping 
things moving, it is of the utmost importance that 
fatal moves be avoided. The first way that opens 
itself to view may be the worst way on which to 
move. The shortest cut across may prove to be the 
longest way around. The slow and circuitous 
approach may be the only approach on which real 
progress is possible. We cannot afford, for the sake 
of indulging our feverish eagerness to keep things 
moving, to rush on regardless of the warning voices 
that protest against our too hasty choice of the direc- 
-tion in which our energies shall be exercised. 


Not absolute inaction, but a change of modes of 
action, is recuperative rest to a man in his waking 
hours. He who would be refreshed for renewed in- 
tellectual activities by an intermission of his ordi- 
nary occupation, must see to it that his brain is kept 
at work in another direction during that interval, or 
he will return to his old duties with less power than 
before for the performance of those duties. To ex- 
pect to gain strength in one’s intellectual faculties by 
an entire cessation of their use for weeks together, is 
as unreasonable as it would be to expect to gain 
muscular power -by refusing to use the muscles for 
the same length of time, or to gain skill in musical 
execution by refraining for an extended period from 
all musical practice. If, indeed, a man were to in- 
termit all intellectual activities during any one month 
or two months of the year, it would be an impossi- 
bility for him to come back to his work at the end of 
that time as well fitted for it as when he left it for 
this period of enervating idleness. Recuperative rest 
is desirable for every hard-worked man or woman; 
but ‘recuperative rest in one’s waking hours can 
come only through a change of work, never through 
an absolute cessation of work. 

There is a good side and there is a bad side to the 
popular methods of raising money for charity by 
indirection, as there is a good side and a bad side to 
The 
good side is found in the spirit which prompts men to 
mo iey-getting in order to money-giving. The bad 


wellnigh every human means of weill-doing. 





individuals are often blameworthy, but whose blame- 





want some personal return to himself for money which 
he knows he ought to give in charity. A new exhibit 
of the two sides of these methods has been made in 
connection with the calls for help still coming inte 
the ears of all from the flood-devastated districts of 
‘Pennsylvania. While in the churches and in the 
city streets, on the Sunday after the great disaster, 
contributions were coming in freely in aid of the 
sufferers, the proposal was actually made, in one city 
at least, to give a theatrical performance that evening 
as a means of raising money for that purpose. Against 
this proposal the moral sense of the community rose 
up indignantly, and the performance was forbidden, 
Yet in most of the cities there have been theaters 
which advertised performances night after night for 
the “benefit” of the flood-sufferers. Now with all 
that can rightly be said in favor of the theater man- 
agers who desire to do their part in behalf of those 
who are crying for help, what can be said in favor.of 
those persons who might give fifty cents or a dollar 
in aid of the hungry, who insist on seeing a theatrical 
performance gratuitously before they will allow their 
money to go on its way to the starving? Suppose, 
for example, that a jig-dancer and a well-to-do citizen 
were to meet at a street corner, where they found 
stretched on the ground before them a starving man 
whose pinched face looked up at them in piteous 
appeal. “That man needs bread,” says the jig- 
dancer. “ You have money, I have not. Will you 
supply him with food?” “ Well, if you will dance 
me a jig here on the sidewalk while he is starving, 
Pll give you twenty-five cents, with which you can 
buy bread for him.” - “ Agreed,” says the jig-dancer, 
and the “ benefit performance ” is undertaken accord- 
ingly. That jig-dancer should have his fair meed of 
commendation ; but what can be said for the well- « 
to-do citizen who takes that way of being charitable ? 
It is a pity that the theater managers are not able to, 
close their theaters at a time like this in order that 
the money which would come to them might go 
directly to the sufferers; but that would probably 
not be practicable, while the standard of morals is at 
its present level among theater-guers generally. 





TRAINING CHILDREN TO A SENSE 
OF DUTY. 


With all the modern improvements in methods of 
dealing with children,—and these improvements are 
many and great,—it is important to bear in mind that 
judicious discipline has an important part in the wise: 
training of the young. Discipline is not everything 
in the sphere of child-training ; but discipline is much, 
in that sphere. 

Formerly, discipline was the great feature, if not, 
indeed, the only feature, in the training of children. 
There was a time when children were not allowed to 
sit in the presence-of their parents, or to speak to 
them unless they were first spoken to, or to have a 
place with their parents at the home table or in the 
church pew ; when the approved mode of teaching 
was @ primitive and very simple one. “ They told a 
child to learn; and if he did not, they beat him.” 
The school-days of children were then spoken of as 
“‘when they were under the rod.” Even the ocea- 
sional celebration of a holy day did not bring unal- 
loyed delight to the little ones; as, for instance, “ on 








side is found in the spirit which prompts a man to 


Innocents’ Day, an old custom of our ancestors was 
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to flog the poor children in their beds, not as a pun- 
ishment, but to impress on their minds the murder of 
the innocents.” 

But all this is in the long past. For a century or 
more the progress of interest in and attention to the 
‘children has been steady and rapid. And now the 
best talent of the world is laid under contribution for 
the little ones. In the provisions of song and story 
and pictures and toys and games, as well as in school 
buildings and school appliances and school methods, 
the place of the children is foremost. At home they 
certainly do not hesitate to sit down when and where 
they please, or to speak without waiting to be spoken 
to. ‘Indeed, there are parents who wonder if they 
‘will ever get a chance to sit down while their chil- 
dren are in the house; or if ever those children will 
stop asking questions. Meanwhile in secular schools 
and in Sunday-schools the aim seems to be to make 
learning as attractive as possible to children, and to 
relieve study, as far as may be, of all tediousness and 
discomfort. 

Now, that this state of things is, on the whole, a 
decided improvement over that which it displaced, 
there is no room for fair doubt, Yet there is always 
‘a danger of losing sight of one important truth in the 
effort to give new and due prominence to another. 
Hence attention should be given to the value of judi- 
cious discipline in the training of children. Children 
mieed to learn how to do things which they do not 
‘want to do, when those things ought to be done. 
Older people have to do a great many things from a 
sense of duty. Unless children are trained to recog- 
nize duty as more binding than inclination, they will 
suffer all their lives through from their lack of dis- 
cipline in this direction. 

Children ought to be trained to get up in the morn- 
ing at a proper hour, for some other reason than that 
this is to be “ the maddest, merriest day in all the glad 
new year.” ‘They ought to learn to go to bed at a 
fitting time, whether they are sleepy or not. Their 
hours of eating, gnd the quality and quantity of their 
food, ought to be regulated by some other standard 
than their inclinations, In their daily life there 
must be a place for tasks as tasks, for times of study 
under the pressure of stern duty, in the effort to train 
them to do their right work properly. It is not 
enough to have children learn only lessons which 
they enjoy, and this at times and by methods which 
‘are peculiarly pleasing to them. President Porter, 
of Yale, said, in substance, that the chief advantage 

. of the college curriculum is, that it trains a young 
man to do what he ought to do, when he ought to 
do it, whether he wants to do it or not. Any course 
of training for a young person that fails to accomplish 
thus much, is part of a sadly imperfect system. 

There are few, if any, children who do not need to 
be trained to apply themselves earnestly to occupa- 
tions which they dislike, The tastes of some children 
are very good, and of others very poor; but nearly 
all children have positive inclinations in one direc- 
tion or in another. They like playing better than 
‘working or reading; or they prefer reading or work- 
ing to playing. Some prefer to remain indoors; 
others prefer to be outside. Some want to occupy 

themselves always in mechanical pursuits; others 
would always be at games of one sort or another. 
Some enjoy being with companions; others prefer to 
be by themselves; yet others would attach them- 
selves to one or two persons only, having little care 
for the society of anybody else. In their studies 
children show, perhaps very early, a decided fancy 
for geography, or history, or mathematics, or the lan- 
guages, and a pronounced distaste for other branches 
of learning. Now, whether a child’s tastes are elevated 
or unrefined, in the direction of better or more unde- 
sirable pursuits, he ought not to be permitted to follow 
always his own fancies, or to do only what he likes 
to do. 


The parent or the teacher must decide what pursuit 
of activity, or what branch of study, is best fur each 
several child, and must train him to it accordingly. 


fully the tastes and peculiarities of the particular 


child under training; but the decision. itself must 
rest with the guardian rathér than with the child. 
Nothing is more important in the mental training of 
a child than the bringing him to do what he ought 
to do, and to do it in its proper time, whether he enjoys 
doing it or not. The measure of his ability to do this, 
becomes in the long run the measure of his practical 
efficiency in whatever sphere of life he labors. No 
man can work always merely in the line of his personal 
preferences. He must do many things which are 
distasteful to him. Unless he was trained as a child to 
do such things persistently, he cannot do them to ad- 
vantage when they are upon him as a necessity. -Nor 
can any man do his best work as well as he ought to, 
if he works always and only inoneline. A one-sided 
man is not a well-balanced man, even though his one 
side be the right side. It is better to use the dextral 
hand than the sinister ; but it is certainly preferable 
to be ambidextrous. 

There is little danger that intelligent Christian 
parents or teachers will at this day refuse to consider 
duly a child’s tastes and peculiarities, in their effort 
‘to instruct and train him. While, however, they are 
making study attractive and life enjoyable to a child, 
parents should see to it that the child learns to keep 
quiet at specified times, and to be active at other 
times; that he studies assigned lessons, does set tasks, 
denies himself craved indulgences; that he goes and 
comes at designated hours,—not because he wants to 
do these things, but because he must. Now, as of 
old, “it is good for a manthat he bear the yoke in 
his youth.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is a force in the paradoxical form of expression 
which, within its limits, cannot be secured through any 
form of direct statement. Yet a paradox is seemingly 
self-contradictory, and it is sure to disturb certain prac- 
tical minds, which find pleasure in unmistakable literal- 
ness. The Bible abounds in paradoxes. It declares 
that from ‘him who hath’ nothing there shall be taken 
away that which he hath; that when one is weak he is 
strong, when he is poor he is rich; and that when he 
has nothing he possesses all things. Quite naturally, 
the columns of The Sunday School Times contain many 
illustrations of the paradoxical form of statement; but 
in almost every instance of such a mode of expression 
there are matter‘of-fact readers who challenge the strict 
accuracy of a statement that was intended to be more 
forceful through not being strictly accurate. Just now 
it is Dr. Schauffler who is called to account, by a 
Maine correspondent, for his use of a paradoxical ex- 
pression, thus: 

Have we not caught Dr. Schauffler napping when we find 
him saying, in The Sunday School Times of May 18, ‘‘ They are 
like the persons of whom the proverb says ‘A man convinced 
against his will, is of the same opinion still’”? Has not the 
old and long-lived controversy definitely settled the fact that 
this is a contradiction of terms, and that the true reading should 
be, “ A man constrained against his will,” ete., or some equiva- 
lent expression? If he “is of the same opinion still,” he can 
scarcely be said to be “convinced.” He may, however, as has 
so often been said: regarding the matter, be constrained against 
his will without changing his opinion in the least. 

No, Dr. Schauffler is not caught napping in this in- 
stance. He said what he meant, and “he meant what he 
said. It is true that the original statement in Butler's 
Hudibras is, 

“He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still.” 
But it is also true that there is a popular proverb that says, 
“ A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.” 
And it was this proverb that Dr. Schauffler quoted. “Is 
not this proverb a contradiction of terms?” Of course 
itis. It was intended to be so; and it was because of 
its being a contradiction of terms that the popular sense 
laid hold of it as a decided advance beyond Butler’s 
tame truism. There is often a great gain in putting a 
truth in a form which is ‘a contradiction of terms.” If 
there were not a gain in this, it would not have been so 
frequently adupted by our Lord in his discourses. In 
this particular instance the idea is that, though a man’s 
reason convinces him of an error, if he is bound by his 
will to keep on in his course, he will not stay convinced, 
or he will act as though he were not convinced. Almost 





In making this decision, it is important to consider 


man may be convinced by sound reason that he is not in 
a position to be married just yet; but, if his will works 
the other way, his conviction isn’t worth calling a con- 
viction. He goes straight ahead and does what he is 
convinced—while he isn’t convinced—-that he had better 
not do, M@he average mind can see the point of a state- 
ment that is a contradiction of terms; and Dr. Schauffler 
has in view the average mind in his Teaching Hints. 


If only we could be relieved from all sense of personal 
responsibility-in deciding for ourselves what is right and 
what is wrong, what things are good and what things 
are bad, how much easier our lot in life would be! But 
as things are, the burden rests on every man of deciding 
these points in his own sphere of influence and of action. 
Others can aid him to an understanding of the principles 
which should guide him in his decisions;. but he alone 
has the power, or the right, to make the application of 
those principles to particular cases in the realm of his 
own experience, Correspondents are continually writing 
to the Editor of The Sunday School Times, with a re- 
quest for his counsel as to their personal duty in cases 
of conscience specified by them. They would like him 
to tell them explicitly whether they ought to do this, 
or ought to do that, in lines of conduct where he has 
pointed out the principles which should control their 
action. Similarly, on every side, there are those who 
want to be told just what books are good for the Sunday- 
school library, in order to be saved the trouble of deciding 
for themselves whether a designated book is a suitable 
one for their Sunday-school library. Repeatedly has the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times affirmed that there 
can be no infallible passing upon books as “good” for 
every Sunday-school library, and that any list of “good 
books ” prepared by any individual, or by any committee, 
has value only so far as it is discriminatingly descriptive 
of the books designated. Yet the calls are still innumer- 
able for infallible lists. Recently a Massachusetts lay- 
man gave in these pages a list of one hundred books 
which were, in his opinion, suitable for a Sunday-school 
library. If those one hundred books were examined by 
other intelligent laymen, or by intelligent clergymen, 
some of the books would unquestionably be called “ good,” 
and others “not good,” for a Sunday-school library. 
Tastes differ widely. Standards of judgment differ 
widely. What one man calls good, another man calls 
not good. It must be so in the nature of things. ‘“ Let 
each man be fully assured in his own mind.” Now, 
however, the letters multiply in inquiry concerning this 
list of books, as though it were put forward as a guide to 
others, instead of being given as illustrative of one man’s 
preferences. Among the letters on this subject there 
comes one as follows from a respected clergyman in 
New York State: 


The Hundred Book List in The Sunday School Times of 
May 18 will be of help to many who both for home and Sun- 
day-school are considering the questions it involves. Why can 
you not carry it. farther, and secure for us competing lists of 
the best hundred books of fiction, a hundred of historical char- 
acter, and another miscellaneous hundred, giving us the best 
three hundred, all for Sunday reading for youths and children ? 
The vote of such lists, or the judicial selection from them, 
would give us a resulting list of great value. Another hundred, 
composed half of mission-books and half of reference-books for 
teachers, would seem to complete the list of “ wants,” 


This voting in favor of lists of books is much like the 
prize voting in favor of the most beautiful damsel in a 
dime museum, After all the voting is done, in either 
case, it is for the individual who is finally responsible 
for the results of his decision who must say for himself 
whom, or which, he prefers; and he ought to have some 
other reason for his preference than that a large majority 
of his fellows were of that opinion. If individuals, or 
committees, will describe books which they think are 
worthy of notice as candidates for the Sunday-echool 
library, those descriptions may be of real service to per- 
sons who are willing to make them an index to books 
which they will themselves examine, But no list of a 
hundred books, or of fifty or of five hundred books, pre- 
pared by any man or woman, or by any set of men or 
women, ought to be accepted by those who are immedi- 
ately responsible for the reading-matter in any Sunday- 
school or home, unless the books themselves are separately 
passed upon and found worthy by those who have this 
responsibility. Personal decisions of duty in this world 
must be made by the persons who have the duty to per- 
form. There can be no fair shirking of such ‘duties by 
saying that some one else thought that a certain course 
would be a good one for everybody. ‘ There are, however, 
many published lists of “good Sunday-school books” 
available to persons who want them, Such lists have 





everybody can recall illustrations in this line. A young 


been designated in these pages many times over, 
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THE GREAT MOTHER. 
BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


Busiest of mothers, putting all her wondrous realm in order ; 

Setting wild-rose beds by the breaking sea, pinks in the garden 
border ; ; - 

Filling her spreading fields with happy hordes that hide among 
the grasses, 

And look out shyly, with a welcome sweet, when a flower-lover 
passes ; 

Bidding the cowslips bloom in yellow bands across the meadow 
reaches ; : 

Cutting deep scallops for the branching oaks, and ovals for the 
beeches ; 

Bending, in mother softness, smiles and tears, o’er budding 
peach and cherry, 

Till rose and snow dispute the garden place, painting the crude 
strawberry. 


Breathing sweet balm into the wild grapes’ flower, loosening the 
wood-fern’s curls ; 

Mixing rare nectar for the clover cells, and fitting daisy whorls; 

Match-making ’mong the robins, watching close, with tenderest 
inspection, 

If suits of red or gray, if songs or nests, need motherly correction. 


Unwinding, with a tender touch, cocoons, that wings may find 
their heaven ; 

Pouring in many a chill and earthy mold her life’s electric 
leaven, 

Looks the great mother with impartial care into the lowest 
room 

Of her vast house,—fills up the glow-worm’s lamp, refits the 
spider’s loom ; 


Lights from her smile the tiny firefly’s spark, makes pollen-flour 
for bees, 

And hollows little caves for squirrel homes ’mong her old forest 
trees. 

Upon her beauteous breast, if thou wilt lay thy weary head, 
O brother !— 

Dearer to her than all—thou, too, shalt feel the love of the 
great mother. 


North Conway, N. H. 





STANLEY’S RECENT DISCOVERIES AND 
AFRICAN EVANGELIZATION. 


BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, A.§.A. 


To have surveyed the course of a noble inter-tropical 
African water-way, penetrated an irregular forest plateau 
untraversed by either European or Arab, distlosed the 
existence of unknown tribes, scanned the blue shimmer-. 
ing peaks of a mountain of prodigious height and mass 
not marked on the map, and also to have succored the 
heroic governor of the Equatorial Province on the Upper 
White Nile, are the achievements of one whose bygone 
explorations have won the applause of the whole civil- 
ized world. 

Mr. Stanley’s contemporary exploit is a continuation 
of the endeavors which have been made during the past 
thirty years to open up the depths of the vast African 
continent. Before 1861 the central regions were abso- 
lutely blank. Sir Roderick Murchison questioned the 
possibility of any conquest being immediately effected. 
As unexpectedly Dr. Livingstone’s researches gave a 
powerful impulse to geographical enterprise. With that 
extraordinary man’s triumphs a distinguished group of 
explorers have been associated. Conspicuous among 
these are Speke, Grant, Burton, Sir Samuel Baker, Gor- 
don, and, latterly, Stanley, Schweinfurth, Junker, and 
Bohndorff. Their labors are already bearing the first- 
fruits of a harvest which in centuries to come will be 
gathered in fulness. 

The sources of the Nile have been definitely assigned. 
Its unaccountable fluctuations were subsequently per- 
ceived and the obstacle removed. This originated with 
the masses of vegetable growth which hindered naviga- 
tion and likewise caused the waters descending towards 
the Lower Nile to empty themselves for weeks together 
into the Albert Nyanza, The slave-trade within certain 
areas of the Nile valley was now stamped out. Two 
steamers plowed the waters of Albert Nyanza, and many 
signs of civilization were observable. Until the over- 
throw of Gordon’s rule at Khartoum, telegraph messages 
were sent daily to Cairo reporting the flow of the 
Upper Nile. 

Mr. Stanley’s fortunate march has sustained the arm 
of the gallant Silesian, Emin Pasha, in the great task of 
Central African emancipation from the twofold thraldom 
of barbarism and slavery. Philanthropically or scien- 
tifically considered, the expedition had grandly rewarded 
the promoters, and among the explorations of the cen- 
tury it would take high rank alike in its origin. design, 


instance of the survival of enthusiasm and the survival 
of heroism in modern times. By him ina large measure 
was the period being advanced when the universal smile 
of civilization and evangelization would break forth over 
Africa’s darkness, and the Arab slave-trader—the worst 
of all the enemies which beset the negro—would be for- 
ever banished. 

Geographically, the discovery of the Aruwimi, a river 
having a due easterly course and its rise close to the 
western highlands of the Albert Nyanza, is the prize of 
the adventurous journey. To the north and parallel 
with it are the numerous interlacing branches of the 
Welle-Makua, discovered by Dr. Junker. Skirting it 
southwards, and flowing in a similar direction, is the 
mighty Congo, within whose southern arc Lieutenant 
Wissmann made notable explorations, From Yambuya, 
Stanley’s entrenchment and base of operation to Kavalli, 
the point of destination, overlooking the Albert Lake, 
the distance overland is 322 geographical miles. On the 
other hand, the Aruwimi, known as the Ituri in its upper 
course, is 800 miles long from one of its fountain-heads 
north of the Albert Nyanza to its confluence with the 
Congo below Yambuya. 

Leaving this station on the 28th of June, 1887, Mr. 
Stanley traversed the river’s banks from July 5 to the 
middle of October. The Gwengweré, Mariri, Bandeya 
Rapids, were successively passed. Beyond Mugwye was 
Panga Falls, which in the center had a fall of thirty feet. 
Then came the rapids Nejambi, Mabengu, and Avagadu. 
Above the Nepoko, a river running from the north, 300 
yards wide at its junction with the Aruwimi, were seen 
two considerable falls and many small rapids which 
seriously block navigation. Where the Aruwimi on its 
approach to Yambuya has an imposing width averaging 
from 500 to 900 yards, it is reduced to 100 yards, 400 
miles inland, Its turbulent waters, dashing through a 
forest-crowned precipitous cafion, formed a thrilling 
spectacle. 

Like the Congo, the Aruwimi is a river of many names. 
About 100 miles from Yambuya the Aruwimi is called 
Suhali. In the same district it is likewise termed Dudu 
and Biyerre. Advancing towards Nepoko, it is the river 
Nevva, and beyond the confluence of the Nepoko it bears 
the name of No-Welle. Along the next 300 miles of its 
flow it is known as the Itiri, which is again changed for 
the Ituri, the name which it retains as far as its rise. 
This is its popular name among the aborigines of the 
Nyanza and the forest tribes dwelling on its banks hun- 
dreds of miles westwards. Some 680 miles from its 
mouth the breadth of the Ituri’s chief arm is 125 yards, 
nine feet deep, with a current of three knots, Credited 
with three risings to the west of the Nyanza, it is, how- 
ever, north of the lake that the remotest spring is found 
at the foot of the mountain-ranges, which have been 
respectively designated, by Stanley, Mount Schweinfurth, 
Mount Junker, and Mount Speke. 

Uninterrupted steaming on the Aruwimi is pronounced 
impracticable. From the crest of the plateau flanking 
Nyanza the land slopes down to the Congo River from 
an altitude of 5,500 feet to 1,400 feet above the sea level. 
Two series of extensive cataracts and six main tribu- 
taries, four flowing from the northeast, and two from 
the southeast, are further obstacles to the value of the 
Aruwimi as a first-class trading water-way. 

It was to the north-northwest of the Aruwimi that the 
ardent young missionary, G. Wilmot-Brooke, made head- 
way, in hope of entering the provinces of the Central 
Soudan. His canoe voyage up the Mobangi was fiercely 
opposed by hostile tribes, and all prospect of advancing 
from South Central Africa abandoned. Since this fourth 
successless attempt, the youthful pioneer has essayed 
a passage by the Upper Niger, striking the Binué 
eastwards, 

The curving Aruwimi river-way drains a forest of 
enormous magnitude. Through this veritable Inferno, 
Stanley and his loyal people fought and forced their 
advance nearly half a year. Its dense undergrowth, 
rope-shaped creepers, foul atmosphere, fierce insect life, 
and reeking moisture, made existence scarcely endurable. 
The mafoo who guides the traveler in Northern China 
along strange tracks, would have failed to obtain a clew 
in this unexplored forest realm. In the annals of ex- 
ploratory journeyings the narrative of the march will 
always have a fascinating interest. When finally quitted, 
Mr. Stanley says: ‘On the 5th of December we emerged 
upon the plains, and the deadly, gloomy forest was behind 
us. After 160 days’ continuous gloom, we saw the 
light of broad day shining all around us and making 
all things beautiful. We thought we had never seen 
grass so green or country so lovely. The men liter- 
ally yelled and leaped with joy, and raced over the 





and execution. Tlie intrepid leader was a splendid 





of former expeditions successfully completed, all of a 
sudden revived !” 

Escaping its shadow, Mr. Stanley saw on the edge of 
the rolling grass land—through which he traveled for 
eight days—the sharply defined lines of the dark ocean 
of verdure as distinctly as the northern limits of the 
Siberian pine-forest. Northeasterly and southwesterly 
stretched this magnificent forest kingdom, similar in 
appearance to the bays, capes, and headlands by the 
sea-shore; sweeping from the Monbuttu northward to 
Nyangwe, Lualaba, and Lake Tanganyika in the south, 
and including the entire domain east and west from the 
Congo, Its expanse west of the Congo is unknown. 
The superficial extent of this tract—totally covered by 
forest—is 246,000 square miles; and between the Upoto 
and the Aruwimi, north of the Congo, it includes another 
20,000 square miles. 

This hitherto impassable primeval forest bears com- 
parison with the trackless silvas of the Amazon, whose 
tropical, luxuriant vegetation alone yields to the ax of 
the Brazilian pioneer. 

Kavalli, 5,200 feet above the sea level, the objective 
goal of Mr. Stanley’s expedition, was reached on De- 
cember 16, 1887, eleven months from the time of leay- 
ing England. To the west, north, and south the plains 
of grassy vegetation were dotted with isolated cones and 
ridges. Northwards ran a chain of mountains upwards 
of 6,000 feet in height. Below the temporary encamp- 
ment, eastward, flashing like a broad shield of sapphire, 
lay the Albert Lake, at a depth of 2,900 feet, on whose 
further low flat shore every dent was traceable. Beyond 
it stood lofty mountainous ranges, fringing the kingdom 
of Unyoro; and, visible in a southwesterly direction, on 
a dark ground, the silvery river Laniliki, or Semliki, 
flowed into the bosom of the Albert Lake. 

In significance second only to the Aruwimi is the 
anticipated discovery of Mount Ruevenzori, Mr. Stan- 
ley’s attention was called, on the 25th of May, 1888, to a 
mountain peak rising to the southwest of the Nyanza. 
His servant said that it ‘was a big mountain covered 
with salt.” Upon a calculation it was estimated at 
17,000 or 18,000 feet high, the snow line being some one 
thousand feet from the summit. If this towering eleva- 
tion is not mistaken for Mount Gordon Bennett, in Gam- 
baragara, that monarch of East African mountains, Kili- 
manjaro, is challenged with a formidable rival. Mr, 
Stanley locates it between the Albert Nyanza and the 
oft-mentioned yet unvisited Muta Nzigé,a great lake 
situated westwards, 

On three grounds it is distinguished from the Bennett 
mountain. The Ruevenzori lies a little too far west of 
the mountain named by the explorer in 1876. Its white 
crown is a feature not possessed by the Gordon Bennett. 
The perfect cone of the latter excludes its identity with 
the oblong mount of the Ruevenzori, nearly level on the 
summit, with two ridges running northeast and south- 
west. Sir Samuel Baker claims to have seen Mount 
Ruevenzori, snowless, many years ago. In the area 
which divides the Beatrice Gulf and Albert Nyanza, 
Mr. Stanley reports that there is space enough to accome 
modate these two monuments of colossal architecture. 

Of the mysterious Muta Nzigé Lake, whose charac- 
teristics are as enshrouded as the impenetrable Lhassa, 
the capital of Thibet, Mr. Stanley contributes no infor- 
mation. Upon its banks the foot of the white man has 
never trodden, nor his eye rested on its waters. With 
three natives who had seen it Mr. Stanley had conversa- 
tion. They agreed that it was large, though in size 
inferior to the Albert Lake. The exact position of Muta 
Nzigé is of unusual value. Its rise and fall inevitably 
affect the Nile volume and the supply of water on which 
the very existence of Egypt depends. This and kindred 
problems east and west of the Nyanza will be explored 
by Mr. Stanley, it is expected, before the homeward 
journey is commenced. 

A brief description of the manners, customs, and terri- 
tories of the tribes on the line of route has been furnished 
by the great explorer. Ali the arts of warfare known to 
savage races confronted the traveler fighting his way 
from village to village. Cunning pitfalls, poisoned 
arrows, strategical assaults, hut-firing, and other des- 
perate modes of obstruction, beset the progress of Emin 
Pasha’s relief party. 

The-resemblance of tribal nomenclature would test the 
linguistical faculty of a disciple of Vambéry. In the 
former part of the march were seen the Banalya, Baku- 
bana, and Bungangeta tribes. Adjacent to the Gwen- 
gweré Rapids were the Bakoka and Bagwengweré. Be- 
yond them the Bapupa, Bandangi, Banali, and, inland 
from these, the Bamba!ulu and Baburu. Around the 
Mariri and Bandeya Rapids encamp the Balulu, Ba- 





ground with their burdens. Ab, this was the old spirit 
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Batua and Mabodi, and, on the south, the Bundiba, 
Binyali, and Bakongo. The Bakumu and Balesa are 
the two chief races occupying the upper portion of the 
river. From Stanley Falls to Mount Pisgah—a wide 
territory—the first of these are scattered, the second 
inhabiting the region northeast of the Ituri. Through 
the forests and valleys of, the Ituri roam various can- 
nibal tribes. Marching from the Nepoko eastward, 

towards the grass land, Mr. Stanley descried more than 
one hundred and fifty villages of the Wambuttis, a race 
of dwarfs akin to the Tikki-tikki, Venomous, cowardly, 
thievish, fatally expert with the arrow, were the charac- 
teristics they disclosed to Mr. Stanley. 

That terrible scourge of Africa,—East, West, or Cen- 
tral,—the slave-raider, swept the path of the expedition. 
Mr. Stanley dreaded his company. To avoid the Arabs’ 
tampering with his carriers, he had specially chosen the 
Congo route. East of the Nepoko, on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, he encamped for one day opposite the station 
of Ugarrowwa, a former tent-boy of Speke’s. By wealth 
shamefully obtained, at the expense of the blood of 
thousands of forest natives, his name spread terror over 
hundreds of miles in the interior regions. From this 
dismal habitation Mr. Stanley swiftly renewed his jour- 
ney. What occurred ere the caravan entered on the 
48th of October the settlement of Kilonga-Longa, a 
Zanzibari slave attached to Abed bin Salim, an old 
Arab whose infamous record is given in “The Congo 
and the Founding of the Free State,” Mr. Stanley’s 
words will indicate: “This proved an awful month to 
us; not one member of the expedition, white or black, 
will ever forget it.” An early adieu was paid to Kilonga- 
Longa’s station by Mr. Stanley and his men, who were 
half famished and utterly destitute of clothing. The 
country was entirely devastated. It was a horrible wil- 
derness. Not a solitary native hut was seen between 
Ugarrowwa’s tents and the village of Ibwiri, twelve days’ 
march east of Kilonga-Longa’s territory. From the 81st 
‘of August until November 12 the cavalcade was fed on 
wild fruit, fungi, and grasses. So intense was the suffer- 
ing, so numerous the calamities, and so apparently end- 
less the forest, that the poor creatures lost hope of 
extrication. When Ibwiri was reached, transports of 
joy filled the breasts of the thinned and fatigued ranks 
of the travel-worn bearers. On this eventful expedition 
Stanley lost 199 men; at the Yambuya camp, of the rear- 
guard 186 succumbed. 

Wherever happy villages and tilled fields greet the 
Arab, desolation follows in his track. In these fiendish 
wretches, whom Colonel Grant considers warlike tribes 
rather than Arabs, the triumph of humanity has its 
#ternest foe. They scour the land from the Indian to 
the Atlantic Ocean. They infest the Stevenson Road 
‘between Tanganyika and Nyassa; they hold sway in 
Uganda; they rule at Nyangwé and overrun the Western 
Boudan. Of matchless prowess and hereditary instinct, 
enduring deadly climates and pressing through regions 
which defy the European, they carry wholesale destruc- 
‘tion, By the hordes of Arabs and their ferocious half- 
caste offspring, the sphere of the trader and the station 
of the missionary are constantly being ravaged. Before 
the oppressed negro can be disciplined, the quality of 
reliance implanted, and the highway of Africa’s civiliza- 
tion prepared, it will require, says an eminent writer, 
that “ we shall have to expend cultivated men in thou- 
sands before we have made the least impression on our 
gigantic task. It will take us a hundred Stanleys and 
thirty years of strenuous and firmly directed effort.” 

«: The humanizing spirit of Christianity has not been 
unrepresented in Mr. Stanley’s well-found expeditionary 
enterprise or Emin Pasha’s prosperous rule in the Equa- 
torial Province. Long ago Mr. Stanley by an open pro- 
fession consecrated himself to “the regeneration of the 
benighted continent,” when he declared respecting Liv- 
ingstone, “I can do nothing nobler than follow in the 
footsteps of this white man.” At his incitement the 
‘Church Missionary Society began missionary operations, 
in 1877, in the kingdom of Uganda, when Mtésa reigned. 
‘To Mr. Stanley the English Baptist missionaries on the 
Congo have been repeatedly indebted for co-operation. 
‘The receptions accorded him by the Royal Scottish Geo- 
graphical Society in Edinburgh in 1884 and the Baptist 
Missionary Society in London in 1885, as acknowledg- 
ments of his services to colonization and Christianity, 
elicited speeches which revealed his supreme desire to 
see the kind arms of Christian brotherhood encircling 
the long-forgotten dusky sons of Africa, 

Emin Pasha remains a loyal member of the Evangeli- 
.eal Lutherans. By a sterling enlightened manhood he 
has fulfilled Gordon’s commission, “ I appoint you for 
civilization and progress’ sake.” He has never been 





governorship he has shown solicitude for the Church 
Missionary Society’s agents. He desired that society 
to plant stations in his own province, and offered for a 
period of three years to bear the charge. When the 
Church Missionary Society sent out an expedition in 
1878-79 up the Nile to Uganda, its members received his 
cordial assistance. “A more simple, earnest, and noble 
character I never, I think, met,” is the splendid tribute 
to Emin Pasha from his intimate friend, Dr. R. W. 
Felkin, by whom it was forwarded to the present writer. 
The nearest mission settlements are far away from the 
Albert Nyanza. On the distant southwest the repre- 
sentatives of the Baptist Missionary Society and Bishop 
Taylor are advancing along the Congo. These are rein- 
forced by eight pioneer missionaries, who have recently 
left England in connection with the Upper Congo Balolo 
Mission,—an extension of the Livingstonia Inland Mis- 
sion begun in 1878. To the southeast is the Uganda 
Mission, evidently demolished by the Mohammedan 
revolt. Its heroic witness, the Rev. A. M. Mackay, is 
temporarily exiled on the banks of the Victoria Nyanza. 
Westward and due south are the respective missions of 
the United Methodist Free Church among the Gallas 
and the London Missionary Society on Lake Tanganyika. 
In the East Central African mission-field the harvest 
is great and the laborers verily are few. During the 
past thirty years of the Universities’ Mission thirty-six 
of its servants—messengers of Christ—have found rest in 
African graves. These call from across the seas for 
others to carry triumphantly forward the gospel of the 
Master, that a city may be found for those who have no 
city of habitation. 


Bolton, Lancashire, England. 





THE OLD GRAVEYARD. 
BY MRS, E. M, ADAMS. 


So sweetly, strangely quiet ! 
Rest written everywhere,— 
In the calm, unmoving marble, 

In the dreamy, hazy air. 


Flowers bloom in measured clusters 
Where the narrow mounds are made; 
Bright and sweet in the sunshine, 
Dim and sweet in the shade. , 


And here and there, in the corners 
And byways of uncut sod, 

Bloom graceful flowers of the wildwood, ™ 
The blossoms fresh from God. 


And the short windrows of the reaper, 
The little rifts of the earth, 

Show the human blossoms gathered 
To the home of their heavenly birth, 


Mound City, Kansas. 





COMMENTARIES. 


BY PROFESSOR L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D, 


Students in our school of theology, and not a few 
young preachers who have been unable to take a theo- 
logical course of study, frequently ask for the best com- 
mentary, or commentaries, on the Bible. 

The following list has been prepared to answer that 
question. Thinking it may be of service to some of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, we submit it for 
publication. It does not claim to be the fullest possible, 


difference of opinion as to the merits of different com- 
mentaries, 

We may hope, however, that this list will serve at 
least the purpose of a guide to the inquiring student. 


the young preacher is in no danger of making a mistake 
in thoroughly stocking his wneey with the best com- 
mentaries, 

The commentaries of Lange are not as accurate as 
some others; yet, having a large number of homiletical 
references and suggestions, they are of great practical 
service to the preacher. The work done by Lange him- 
self in these commentaries is by far the most thorough. 

In the way of lifting Bible facts and characters into 
the realm of reality, Dean Stanley’s “Sinai and Pales- 
tine” and “ Lectures upon Jewish History;” “The 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” by Conybeare and How- 

n; the historical works of George Rawlinson; Van 
Lennep’s “ Bible Lands;” Geikie’s “‘ Holy Land and 
the Bible; and Thomson’s “ The Land and the Book,” 
are invaluable. 

No commentator surpasses Benge! in the power of 





indifferent to the cause of missions, 


Throughout his 





or even the best possible, catalogue; for there is a wide | 


We may add a remark, often made to our students, that |. 





are unrivaled. The classical student should have the 
Latin edition of Bengel’s “Gnomon.” 

We are safe in saying that for critical and grammati- 
cal accuracy no commentaries quite equal those of 
Charles J. Ellicott, 

The established canons of interpretation are to be 
found in Horne’s “ Introduction” ce, Il.) and in 
Immer’s “‘ Hermeneutics.” 

Trench, better than any other writer, ‘will aid the 
preacher in the exposition of the parables and miracles. 
Orelli, in the field of prophecy, will be of great service. 
Fairbairn is the best guide in the typology of the 
Scriptures. 

Dr. Murphy’s commentaries are well up in modern 
science, and are especially valuable as an antidote to the 
destructive criticism on the Pentateuch; they are to be 
prized also for the accuracy of their translations. 

The Book of Job has no commentator quite equal to 
Thomas Wemyss. 

The preacher will need Henderson on the Minor 
Prophets, 

The Calvinistic student cannot dispense with the com- 
mentaries of Moses Stuart, nor can the Arminian student 
well do without the commentaries of Dr. Whedon. Per- 
haps no preacher in these times should be without both 
Stuart and Delitzsch on Hebrews, The logical and 
philosophical methods of investigation employed by 
Stuart are almost a marvel. 

The spirituality found in Matthew Henry’s Commen- 
tary makes it of great value. 

In expository preaching the sermons of F. W. Robert- 
son on Corinthians will be found to be models with 
scarcely an equal, 

A more specific list, covering the entire Bible, is the 
following : 

Genesis—Murphy, Lange, and Delitzsch, 

Exodus—Murphy, Lange, Kalisch. 

Leviticus and Numbers—Kalisch. 

Leviticus to Deuteronomy—Speaker’s Commentary. 

Deuteronomy—Keil. 

Joshua to Esther—Keil, Delitzsch, Speaker's Com- 
mentary. 

Joshua—Keil. 

Judges—Keil. 

Ruth—Keil, Wright. 
 Samuel—Keil, ... ». 

Kings—Keil. 

Esther—Davidson, Haley. 

Job—Delitzsch, Lange, Davidson. 

Psalms—Perowne, Delitzsch, Murphy, Cheyne, Lange. 

Proverbs—Delitzsch. 

Ecclesiastes—Delitzsch, Wright. 

Song of Solomon—Delitzsch, Hengstenberg. 

Isaiah—Delitzsch, Henderson, Cheyne. 

Jeremiah and Lamentations—Keil, Lange, Henderson. 

Ezekiel—Keil, Lange, Henderson, Fairbairn. 

_Daniel—Keil, Lange, Henderson. 

Hosea to Malachi—Keil, Lange, Henderson, Cam- 
bridge Bible. 

Minor Prophets—Henderson, Pusey, Cambridge Bible. 

Matthew—Speaker’s Commentary, Meyer. 

Mark—Speaker’s Commentary, Morrison, Dr. Riddle 
in International Commentary. 

Luke—Godet, Speaker’s Commentary, Lange. 

John—Godet, Meyer, Speaker’s Commentary, Milli- 
gan and Moulton in International Revision Commentary. 

Acts—Hackett, Meyer, Speaker’s Commentary. 

Romans—Godet, Whedon, Meyer, Burnash, Beet. 

Corinthians—Meyer, Stanley, Edwards, Beet. 

Galatians to Philemon—Ellicott, Lightfoot. 

Hebrews—Delitzsch. ‘ 

Hebrews to Revelation—Speaker’s Commentary, 
Lange, Milligan. 

Boston University. 
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A COUNTRY SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Said a thoughtful Sunday-school teacher to his Bible 
class, in speaking of the wonderful progress and pros- 
pects of mission work in Africa: ‘‘ The chain of influences 
seems to be David Hogg, the old Scottish Sunday-school 
teacher of Dr. Livingstone; the great Dr. Livingstone; 
Henry M. Stanley; Africa. How much will the conti- 
nent of Africa, when it shall have become civilized and 
Christianized, owe to the simple, faithful Sunday-school 
teaching of David Hogg!” 

In seeking to picture those influences which are most 
conspicuous in the history of mission work in Africa, 





condensation and perspicuity. His parallel references 





the Bible-class teacher had gone to the influence behind 
the commonly visible influence, and had found the source 
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of the great stream of good in an humble Sunday-school 
class. “Make religion the business of your life,” said 

old David Hogz, as he lay dying, to the boy Livingstone. 

The boy followed the influence; one influence lifted 

another, until the stream flows like the Congo. 

We were recently reading an account of the rapid 
progress of Christian thought in Japan. The old super- 
stitions of thousands of Years in the flowery kingdom 
are crumbling before the silent march of the Cross. I 
had occasion to speak of this wonderful intellectual and 
spiritual change at a missionary concert. After the con- 
cert, a young man came to me with the question, 

“Who was the first American missionary to Japan?” 

“Brown,” I said; “Dr. Brown, of Yokohama, He 
was sent out by the Reformed Dutch Church.” 

“What was his early history?” asked the young man. 

Few questions are more interesting than those that 
coneern the early spiritual history of the pioneers of 
Christian progress. 

“T donot know,” Isaid. “Ihave heard that Dr. Brown 
once remarked that he owed all that he was to the.influ- 
ence of his mother. You may know the hymn-tune, 
‘Monson,’ It was written by Dr. Brown; and his grand- 
father, I believe, wrote the hymn-tune ‘ Hinsdale.’” 

The question, to which I could then give but an im- 
perfect answer, haunted me. Like the teacher who had 
traced in Livingstone’s life the influence behind the 
visible influence, I found myself asking, What was the 
influence behind the beginning of American missionary 
work in Japan? what was the early inspiration of the 
pioneer? 

There was once an infant Sunday-school in Monson, 
Massachusetts, under the spiritual guidance of a very 
humble woman, whose name was Phebe Hinsdale 
Brown. This quiet woman, of a simple home and very 
limited means, gave her heart and prayers to this infant 
class ; and her lessons were so intelligently and conscien- 
tiously prepared, that they were in part published by the 
Massachusetts Sunday-School Society. 


Mrs. Brown was born in Canaan, New York, 1783. 4 


Her maiden name was Hinsdale. She married Timo- 
thy H. Brown, a house-painter, a poor, hard-working 
man; and they began their home at Ellington, Tolland 
County, Connecticut. 

While living at Ellington, Mrs. Brown wrote a poem, 
a part of which is now generally familiar to the whole 
Christian world. It began: 


“Yes, when the toilsome day is gone, 
And night, with banners gray, 
Steals silently the glade along 
In twilight’s soft array, 


“T love to steal awhile away 
From little ones and care, 
And spend the hours of setting day 
In gratitude and prayer. 


“T love to feast on nature’s scenes, 
When falls the evening dew ; 
And dwell upon her silent themes, 
Forever rich and new. 


T love in solitude to shed 
The penitential tear, 
And all his promises to plead 
Where none but God can hear.” 


A part of this poem, under the hymn-tunes “ Monson,” 
* Brown,” or “ Woodland,” may be found in most music- 
books, and in nearly all hymn-books, 
In the “Friend,” published in Honolulu, in 1879, ap- 
peared a history of this hymn, the facts of which were 


furnished by Dr. 8S. R. Brown of Yokohama, the son of 
The | * 


Mrs. Brown, and the pioneer missionary to Japan. 
history includes Mrs. Brown’s recollections of it. 


“Tt was at Ellington” (1818), she says, “‘ that I wrote 


the Twilight Hymn. 
arms when I wrote it.” 


It was her custom to go out alone at twilight, and 


My baby daughter was in my 


walk near or in a neighbor’s garden, to engage in silent 
Her neighbor spoke to her of such conduct 
being strange. This wounded her feelings, and led to 


prayer. 


the writing of the hymn, which was a poem of apology. 


“T had four little children,” she says, “a small un- 


finished house, a sick sister in the only finished room, 
and there was not a place where I could retire for devo- 
tion. There was no retired room, rock, or grove, where 
I could go, as in former days, but there was no dwelling- 
house between the house and the one where that lady 
lived. Her garden extended down a good way below her 
house, which stood on a beautiful eminence. I often 
walked up that beautiful garden, and felt I could have 
the privilege of that walk and a few moments of unin- 
terrupted communion with God; but, after knowing 


remark and censure, I could not enjoy it as I had done.” 
(See Duffield’s “ English Hymns.” ) 
Mrs. Brown removed to Monson, Massachusetts, where 
she lived some thirty years; hence the name of the hymn- 
tune “ Monson,” written by herson. The tune “Brown,” 
to the same hymn, was written by William B. Bradbury. 
She died at Henry, Illinois, 1861. Her infant Sunday- 
school at Monson was the field of her simple missionary 
work. It was poor in all its resources, and, in a worldly 
view, an unpromising effort; but it was rich in prayer, 
faith, and spiritual knowledge,—and here was the influ- 
ence behind the influence that led the first American 
missionary to Japan. 
“ Her record is on high,” says Dr. Brown of his mother, 
“and she is with the Lord whom she loved and served 
as faithfully as any person I ever knew; nay, more than 
any other. To her I owe all Iam; and if I have done 
any good in the world, to her, under God, it is due. 
She seems even now to have me in her hands, hold- 
ing me up for work for Christ and his cause with a grasp 
I can feel.” 
David Hogg, the Sunday-school teacher of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, was a very humble man, but he had spiritual 
experience and knowledge. Phebe H. Brown did not 
learn to read until she was eighteen years of age, but she 
became a student of the Bible, and understood spiritual 
truth. It is spiritual knowledge whose influence is the 
most potent in forming character, and that lives the 
longest in the world. It is the unseen influences that 
are eternal. - 
Such incidents as these have an eloquent and inspir- 
ing lesson to the teacher in the smallest country Sunday- 
school. The hand that leads the child to spiritual 
knowledge grasps the future, wherever the work may be 
done. One would be surprised to find how large a num- 
ber of our public men, members of Congress, mayors of 
cities, leaders of thought in all the professions, have 
been trained in the country Sunday-school. New Eng- 
land can boast many men whose higher spiritual thoughts 
were guided by some God-fearing man or woman in a 
school-house Sunday-school; and how many ministers 
and missionaries can trace the beginning of their spir- 
itual quickening to as humble an influence as the sted- 
fast old Scottish Sunday-school teacher, David Hogg! 
Sow, and leave the harvest to the future. The autumn 
sun will come to thesky. It is one of the sweetest attain- 
ments of spiritual growth to love, to trust God, and wait 
his will. 
“ Do thou thy work : it shall succeed, 

In thine or in another’s day ; 

And if denied the victor’s meed, 
Thou shalt not miss the toiler’s pay.” 


Boston, Mass. 





SORROW. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED J. HOUGH. 


Only chastened souls can fashion 

Songs that breathe through all their parts 
The aroma of a passion 

That can solace breaking hearts. 


Tears that flood the eyes to blindness, 
Wounds that touch us to the core, 
Open springs of loving kindness 
We have never known befure. 


Culture from no books may borrow, 
Genius by no arts control, 

Half the wealth the angel Sorrow 
Brings into the human soul, 


All the harps that ring with pathos 
To our nature’s deepest springs, 

And in burning tear-drops bathe us 
Have the tear-drops on their strings, 


He who in a garden weeping 

Prayed his great prayer o’er and o’er, 
Rose up to the cure and keeping 

Of all hearts forevermore. 


Bradford, Vt. 





THE QUESTIONS OF THE QUARTER. 


BY D. J. DE CAMP. 


1. Art thou the Christ? 


heavens, Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am well 
pleased.” 

Testimony of Devils.—‘‘ A man with an unclean spirit 
... cried out, saying, What have we to do with thee, 
thou Jesus of Nazareth? Art thou come to destroy us? 
I know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God.” 
Testimony of Disciples.—“ He saith unto them, But 
who say ye that I am? And Simon Peter answered 
and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” 

Heaven, earth, and hell testified that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Son of God. 

This evidence is corroborated by emphatic testimony 
in the lessons of the second quarter. Solemn declara- 
tions in support of this fact were made at his trial and 
crucifixion. 

Testimony of Jesus.—“ The high priest asked him, and 
saith unto him, Art thou the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed? And Jesus said, I am.” 

Testimony of a Centurion.— And when the centurion, 
which stood by over against him, saw that he so gave 
up the ghost, he said, Truly this man was the Son of 
God.” 

These solemn declarations are attested by the crown- 
ing fact of his resurrection, 

All our hope poises on his resurrection. He dies. He 
rises again. His resurrection upbears into credibility 
all other evidence. We submit the testimony. 
Testimony of an Angel.—“ And he saith unto them, Be 
not amazed: ye seek Jesus, the Nazarene, which hath 
been crucified: he is risen; he is not here: behold, the 
place where they laid him!” 

Testimony of Mary Magdalene.—“ Now when he was 
risen early on the first day of the week, he appeared first 
to Mary Magdalene, from whom he had cast out seven 
devils.” 

Testimony of Two Disciples.—“ And after these things 
he was manifested in another form unto two of them, as 
they walked, on their way into the country.” 

If there is any fact in Christianity that is well sup- 
ported by evidence, it is the fact of Christ’s rising again 
from the dead. Itis the grand proof that he was the 
promised Messiah whom the prophets had foretold. 

If he be the Christ, let us each ask with awakened and 
intense interest: 


II. WHAT SHALL I DO WITH HIM? 


“ What then shall I do unto him whom ye call the 
King of the Jews? ” 

Shall we reject him, saying among ourselves, “This is 
the heir; come, let us kill him, and the inheritance shall 
be ours’’? Or shall we betray him with a~kiss, like 
Judas, saying, “‘Whomsoever I shall kiss, that is he; 
take him, and lead him away safely”? Or shall we 
receive him as did the Jews, who, led away by popular 
applause, spread their garments and palm branches in 
the way, crying, “ Hosanna; Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord: ... Hosanna in the highest,” 
and in a few days afterward cried, “Away with him! 
Crucify him ” ? 

Or shall we give him our love, our all, like Mary, who 
thought nothing too great and good to bestow on such a 
Saviour,—who took “‘an alabaster cruse of ointment of 
spikenard very costly; and she brake the cruse, and 
poured it over his head,”—and receive with her those 
loving words of commendation, ‘“‘She hath done what 
she could”? 

What shall we do with his commandments? Obey 
them. ‘Hear, O Israel; The Lord our God, the Lord 
is one; and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with al) thy mind, 
and with all thy strength.” The second is this: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

What shall we do with his death? Commemorate it, 
“And as they were eating, he took bread, and when he 
had blessed, he brake it, and gave to them, and said, 
Take ye: this is my body. And he took a cup, and 
when he had given thanks, he gave to them: and they 
all drank of it. And he said unto them, This is my 
blood of the covenant, which is shed for many. Verily 
I say unto you, I will no more drink of the fruit of the 
vine, until that day when I drink it new in the kingdom 
of God.” e 





2. What shall I do with him? 
These two great questions, in our lessons for the quar- 


ter, find their most satisfactory replies in the lessons | 
| 


themselves. 
I. ART THOU THE CHRIST? 


In the lessons for the first quarter, the testimonies con- 


cerning his divinity were especially marked, 





that my steps were watched, and mude the subject of 





Testimony of Heaven.—" Aud a voice came out of the 


What shall we do with his resurrection? 
| living Christ. 
| the gospel to the whole creation. 


Preach a 
“Go ye into all the world, and preach 
He that believeth and 
is baptized shall besaved; but he that disbelieveth shall 
be condemned.” 

What shall we do with his coming again? Be ye also 
ready. ‘Watch therefore: for ye know not when the 
lord of the house cometh, whether at even, or at mid- 





night, or at cockcrowing, or in the morning; lest coming 
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suddenly he find you sleeping, And what I say unto 
‘you I say unto all, Watch.” 

Follow him at all cost; for “he that endureth to the 
end, the same shall be saved.” 

Schenectady, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


———— 





A TEMPERANCE STORY WITH THREE 
HEADS. 


BY ELIZABETH P., ALLAN, 


“Mother, Uncle John says may we go to the city 
with him to-morrow?” 

“To-morrow? Oh, I don’t know about that, Ross! 

I dou’t want you to miss school for a whole day.” 
_ “He says, mother,” spoke up the other curly-headed 
boy, “that he is going to give us three object-lessons 
that will bo worth—what did he say it would be worth, 
Ross?” 

“Three times three temperance lectures, he said.” 
“Temperance lectures?” said the mother, looking at 
her tall boys with a sudden anxious pang. “ Yes, you 
may go. Uncie John would not ask you to miss school 
tinless he had a very good reason for wanting to take 
you with him.” 

Ross and John Pratt were twin brothers, so much 
alike as regards brown eyes, short, crisp brown curls, 
long straight noses, and loud merry voices, that few 
people were able to tell them apart. In their baby days 
the black mammy called each “ Mars-John-Ross,” not 
at all knowing which was which. 

' Their mother bad been left a widow when they were 
only two years old; but it was whispered among her 
friends that her husband’s death had saved her from a 
worse fate,—that of a drunkard’s wife. And now her 
strong cry to God, day by day, was that these two beauti- 
ful boys might have strength given them to resist the 
temptation in their blood to intemperance. 

+ Uncle John had his way, and the boys set out with 
him on the cars for the city twelve miles off. There they 
took the street-cars. It was a cold winter morning, and 
the idle feet ached with cold in spite of the thick bed of 
Piraw in the street-car. ips 

“Tsay, Uncle John, can’t we walk to whatever place 
you are taking us?’’ asked namesake John; “this old 
tram is just a piece of the frigid zone.” 

. “No, we couldn’t put in the three visits if we trusted 
to Shank’s mare,” answered Uncle John. ‘‘ Shuffie your 
feet about in the straw.” 

_ The car presently left streets and stores behind, and 
began to travel through desolate-looking tracts, half 

field, half suburb, on and on, over poor unused lands, 
past scrubby timber, until suddenly a great bare-looking 
‘house came into view, looking lonesome and dreary. 
|. .“ Well,” exclaimed Ross, “I have been hearing all 
my life about ‘the end of pea time,’ and I think we have 
eertainly come to it.” 
| “Don’t you know what this place is?” asked Uncle 
‘John. 

“Tt looks like a jail.” 

_ “Not exactly; it is the alms-house, or what you 
“have always heard called the ‘ po’-house,’ where people 
too old or sick or worthless to earn a living are sup- 
ported by the state.” 

The manager knew Uncle John, and seemed glad to 
gee him; he allowed him to take the boys all over the 
building. Such sad, worn-out, hopeless, unhappy old 
lives they saw there! John and Ross began to wish 
themselves at school. 

“Now, Mr. Piper,” said Uncle John, when they came 
back to the door, “I want you to tell these lads of mine 
hew most of these people came here.” 

“Humph!” said the big gruff manager, “ that’s a 
short horse and cs0n curried,—'twas drink. Ef ’twan’t 
drinkin’ theyselves, ‘twas some un’s else drinkin’. Ef 
"twan’t for drink, we could sell this here pile for old 
brick.” 

“There, boys, here endeth your first lesson,” said 
Uncle John. Then, seeing them look depressed, he pro- 
posed a race across country to catch another horse-car, 
and soon the chaps were in fine spirits again, racing, 
jumping, tossing up their heads like a pair of colts. 

The rext car gave them a long ride too; it seemed to 
skirt the city, running past machine-shops, tan-yards, 
and the like. 

“ Looks as if we were getting into town by the back 
door,” said young John. “Hullo! I hope that ain’t 
another ‘ po’-house.’ ” 


N 


some pile of stone architecture, clean and well kept, but 
awfully still and somber. 

“Ugh! it feels like a grave,’ grumbled Ross. 

There they were shown prisoners in solitary cells, and 
hundreds and hundreds of men and boys in striped 
clothes and shaven heads, working in stone and wood 
and leather. 
“Captain,” said Uncle John to their keeper, “I would 
like to ask if you know any one thing, more than 
another, that has brought these wretches to this place.” 

“Now go ’long, mister,” said the keeper, who, to the 
boys’ great surprise, seemed a very jolly sort of fellow. 
“When was you hatched? You ain’t even passed a 
s’loon, likely, much less been inter one.” And the man 
winked, as if it was a good joke. 

“ You think it was whiskey, then?” 
“Think!” he repeated significantly. 
think nothin’ ’t all bout it.” 

“ Here endeth your second lesson,” said Uncle John 
gravely, as the heavy door swung behind them, shutting 
them out into the free, sweet air again. 

Look here, Uncle John,” said his namesake; “I’d 
like to graduate from these lessons right here. I don’t 
want any more of the same kind.” 

“One more, John,” said his uncle resolutely, bending 
his steps to the water. ‘‘One more, and then I’ll let 
you off.” 

A fussy little steamer took them a few miles down 
the bay, and landed them a short distance from what 
Uncle John told them was the largest insane asylum in 
the state. 

“Tt is in the hands of Roman Catholics,” he said ; 
“but the state makes a large appropriation to it, and 
keeps hundreds of poor patients here.” . 

This was a very beautiful place,—trees, grass, and 
flowers, all in beautiful keeping; and as for the build- 
ings, the white-capped “sisters” kept everything as 
white and polished as an ivory cabinet. But the boys 
felt the chills run down their backs as they walked 


“No, I don’t 


through the grating, and hearing the hideous shrieks 
and groans, 

“Let us go home, uncle!” cried Ross. 
dreadful !” 

“‘ Not till Dr. Magill tells us something of these people, 
and what brought them here,” answered his uncle. 

“What brought them here?” echoed the doctor in 
surprise. “Oh! that would be a long story,—generations 
long. But I tell‘ you what I do think,” he said with a 
sudden energy; “that if you preachers could just get 
men and ‘women to lead sober lives for three or four 
generations, these halls would be nearer empty.” 

Uncle John promised the boys that he would never 
again take them on such a journey. 

“Next time you get a holiday we’ll go to the park, 
and have a good time. But I want you to take in, once 
for all, what drinking does. There is one other place 
that I might have shown you, and that is the grave- 
yard, where hundreds of drinkers go every year; but 
the graves tell no tales.” 

“‘Mars- John-Ross,” said one curly-headed boy to his 
chum,—and this was their favorite name for each other, 
—“T’d a long sight rather go to that place now, than 
to do anything to bring me to any of the others; 
hadn’t you?” 

And on this the twins were firmly agreed. 


McDonogh, Md. 
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A. MISSIONARY DOLL. 


A TRUE Srory. 


BY ELLEN WARD. 


She is only a wee dolly, this one whose story you are 
to hear; but she is a little missionary who started for the 
foreign field something more than a year ago. 

There is a large army of these dumb missionaries, and 
reinforcements are sent out, from time to time, to India, 
Africa, Persia, China, and other heathen countries. But 
as there is no magazine to tell what they are doing, and 
they never send letters back to their native land telling 
of their new life and its strange surroundings, it is not 
generally known what they are accomplishing in their 
quiet way; and yet it is true that some of them are help- 
ing very much, in the efforts that are made in those far- 
away lands, to teach little heathen girls. 

But about this particular doll. She is not more than 
five inches long, all china, but made with joints, so that 
her arms and feet can move. Then, too, she has real 
hair, and blue eyes, and a smiling mouth, and altogether 
is very pretty. She belonged to a little girl who had 





. It waa the city jail and penitentiary, a creat. hand- 





through the dangerous wards, seeing the wild faces | 


away from home at a water-cure with her mamma, who 
was not well. 

The little girl met there a lady missionary, who had 
just returned from China; and sometimes they would 
have talks together of that strange country, and of the 
children who livedthere. One day the doll was brought, 
with its wardrobe, to the lady, and the little girl told 
her she wanted her to send it to China, “to a really 
truly Chinese little girl.” And so dolly was put away 
to wait until a box should be packed for China. 

Not long afterwards, there were things to be sent to 
one of the missionaries there, and little Miss Dolly was 
put with them; and so she started on the long journey 
to her new home and mission service, 

Now missionaries in these days, when they are going 
to their field, take the shortest route and the fast steamers, 
so that the journey may be as rapid as possible. But it 
was not so with our missionary doll; and her trip to China 
was more like the long ones that missionaries twenty-five 
or thirty years ago had to take. 

The box in which she was hid away was sent from 
Boston, in a freight steamer, to England, and from there 
in another steamer through the Suez Canal, around India 
and the Malay Peninsula, up the coast of China, until 
at last the steamer’s freight was landed in Tien-tsin, the 
most northern port of China. 

But there was still a journey before the box could be 
opened; and up a crooked, muddy river, in a queer native 
boat, drawn by men pulling from the shore, the doll 
traveled to the old city of Tung-chow, some twelve or 
thirteen miles from Peking. 

A very different place, indeed, it was, this Chinese 
city, from the American home left behind! And when 
the box was opened there, in the missionary’s home, 
three months had passed away since dolly had been 
packed in it. But her face was just as smiling and pretty 
as before the long journey; and, as the missionary took 
her out, the little ticket tied to her spoke for her, saying, 
“T am to be given to a really, truly, Chinese little girl.” 

Now there were plenty of Chinese children all around 
this missionary’s home, whom she knew would have 
been greatly pleased to become the owner of this 
doll. But she wanted to give it to some one whom it 
would help, as well as please; and so dolly had to wait 
a little before beginning her mission, until just the right 
little girl should be found to give.it to, 

Before long, the lady became acquainted with a little 
girl, who interested her because she was left an orphan 
in a very sad way. Her father was an opium-taker, and 
died from the effects of it; and her mother was so dis- 
tressed over his death, and the fear that she would not 
be able to support the children, that she hung herself. 
The little girl and her two brothers, younger than she, 
were now living with their grandmother, who found them 
quite a care. 

The missionary desired that this little girl should go to 
their girls’ day-school ; and so one day she showed her 
the doll, and told her that if she would go to school 
every day for a month, it should be hers. She was very 
much pleased, and began going at once. But she soon 
showed that she had a very bad temper, and the lady 
was almost sorry she had promised her the doll. Still, 
she thought how little the child had to help her to be 
good,——her mother dead, her home a heathen one, and 
her temper never checked, probably, in her life,—and so 
she thought “ perhaps the doll will help her.” 

At the end of the month the little Chinese girl was 
given the doll; and the missionary told her how a little 
girl in far-away America had sent it, and that it would 
grieve her if she should continue to be angry and say 
bad words. And then she prayed with her, and taught 
her to say a@ little prayer; and when the child took the 
doll away, the lady said, “ Now, every time you look at 
that, you must. remember not to get angry.” 

So thé dolly went into a Chinese home,—not a pretty, 
attractive one, like the one in America where she had 
been played with, but a little house, so small that it 
would seem little more than a good-fized closet to us, 
with only paper windows and a mud floor, and little 
furniture to make it comfortable, and often very untidy. 
Still, if the doll only knew and thought of it all, would 
you wonder if she said she would rather be there, help- 
ing a little heathen girl to be a better child, than to be 
a plaything in the prettiest nursery in America? 

Perhaps there are more dolls who might go on a mis- 
sion,—those belonging to other little girls, who would 
find greater happiness in sending them to help these 
heathen children than in keeping them for their cwn 
play. And, if so, there are plenty of boxes constantly 
being sent to different mission-stations, which would 
carry them where they would be very welcome, 





taken her on a journey to be a companion, while she was 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1889.] 








1. April 7.—The Triumphal Entry Mark 11: 1-11 
5. April 14.—The Rejected Son Mark 12 : 1-12 
8, April 21.—The Two Great Command ments.............-100++ Mark 12 : 23-34 
4. April 28,—Destruction of the Temple Foretold............... Mark 13 : 1-13 


Mark 13 : 24-37 
Mark 14: 1-9 | 
Mark 14; 12-26 
Mark 14: 43-54 
Mark 14 : 55-65 


5. May 5.—The Command to Watch 
6. May 12.—The Anointing at Bethany 
7. May 19.—The Lord’s Supper 
8. May 26.— Jesus Betrayed 
9. June 2,—Jesus Before the Council 























10. June 9.—Jesus Before Pilate. Mark 15 : 1-20 
11. June 16.—Jesus Crucified Mark 15 : 21-39 
12. June 23.—Jesus Risen Mark 16 : 1-13 





13. June 30.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Cor. 8: 
4-13; or, Missi » Mark 16 : 14-20. 
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LESSON XIII., SUNDAY, JUNE 30, 1889. 
SECOND QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HOME READINGS. ; 
Mark 11: 1-11. 


Monday, June 24: { poner ‘+ eth 1h, 
Twenday, June 25: | Yesson LV. Mark 13 113. 
Wednesday, June 26: | Tesson Vi, Mark 14:13." 
Thursday, June 27 : | ——— i ; Mark 14 : 12-26. 
Friday, June 28 : | preoad Bg 55-65. 


. f Lesson XI. Mark 15: 21-39. 
Saturday, June 29: {ieson Xi. Mark 16: 1-13 
Sunday, June 30: 1 Cor. 15 : 35-58. 





TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


Gotpen TEXT FOR THE QuARTER: I have glorified thee 
on the earth, having accomplished the work which thow hast 
given me to do.—John 17 : 4. 


I, THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY. 
Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of 
Jerusalem: behold, thy King cometh unto thee.—Zech. 9 : 9. 
Il, THE REJECTED SON. 
He came unto his own, and his own received him not.— 
John 1: 11. 
Ill. THE TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS, 
Love és the fulfilling of the law.— Rom. 13 : 10. 
IV. DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE FORETOLD. 
But I say unto you, That in this place is one greater than 
the temple.—Matt, 12 : 6. 
‘Vv. THE COMMAND TO WATCH. 
Take ye heed, watch and pray: for ye know not when the 
time is.—ark 13 : 33. 
VL THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY. 
She hath done what she could.—Mark 14: 8. 
VII. THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
This do in remembrance of me.—Lwuke 22 : 19. 
VIII, JESUS BETRAYED. 
Betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss?—Luke 22: 48. 
IX. JESUS BEFORE THE COUNCIL 
They hated me without a cause.—John 15 : 25. 
xX. JESUS BEFORE PILATE. 


Pilate saith unto them, Take ye him, and crucify him.—John 
19 : 6. 


XL JESUS CRUCIFIED, 

He humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross.—Phil, 2 : 8. 

XIL JESUS RISEN. 


Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the firstfruits 
of them that slept.—1 Cor. 15 : 20. 





TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Finishing His Work. 


1, Topic: Inviting a Welcome. 
i, A rly J to Enter the City. 
OUTLINE: < 2. Willing to Receive a Welcome. 
3. Moving Amid the Sacred Places, 
2. Topic: Deprecating 4 Rejection. 
1. The Servants Rejected. 
OUTLINE: < 2. The Son Rejected. 
3. The Doom Incurred. 
3. Topic: The Sum of the Commandments, 
1. Information Sought. 
OUTLINE : {2 Information Gained. 
3. Information Approved, 
4. Topic: Faithfulness in Perils. 
1. The Doomed Temple. 
OUTLINE: {3 The Accumulating Perils. 
3. The Required Fidelity. 
5. Topic: Watchfulness to the End. 
1. The Appointed End. 
OUTLINE : {2 The Indubitable Tokens. 
3. The Universal Duty. 
6. Topic: The Privilege of Loving. 
1. The Absence of Love. 


7. Topic: The Privilege of Remembering. 


1, Careful Preparation. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Candid Disclosure. 
3. Significant Commemoration, 


8. Topic: Betrayed by a Friend. 


1. The Act of Betrayal. 
OUTLINE : {3 The Accompaniments of Betrayal, 
8. The Results of Betrayal. 


9. Topic: Convicted by False Witnesses. 


1. The False Witnesses. 
OUTLINE: {2 The Grand Acknowledgment. 
3. The Hasty Conviction, 


10.: Topic: Sentenced through Cowardice. 


1. The Formal Hearing. 
OUTLINE : 2. The Proffered Release. 
3. The Cowardly Consent. 


11. Topic: Crucified Unjustly. 


1. Affixed to the Cross. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Experiences on the Cross. 
3. Utterances at the Cross. 


12, Topic: Rising Triumphantly. 


1. The Faithful Women. 
OUTLINE: { 2. The Attendant Angel. 
3. The Risen Lord.  — 





REVIEW BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent : And many spread their gar- 
ments upon the way ; and others branches, which they had cut 
from the fields. And they that went before, and they that fol- 
lowed, cried, Hosanna; Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord: Blessed is the kingdom that cometh, the kingdom 
of our father David: Hosanna in the highest (Mark 11 : 8-10). 

Scholars: Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O 
daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy King cometh unto thee 
(Zech, 9 : 9). 

Teachers: Let us offer up a sacrifice of praise to God con- 
tinually (Heb. 13 : 15). 

All: While I live will I praise the Lord: I will sing praises 
unto my God while I have any being (Psa. 146 : 2). 


Lesson 2.—Superintendent : He had yet one, a beloved son : 
he sent him last unto them, saying, They will reverence my 
son. But those husbandmen said among themselves, This is 
the heir; come, let us kill him, and the inheritance shall be 
ours. And they took him, and killed him, and cast him forth 
out of the vineyard (Mark 12 : 6-8). 

Scholars: He came unto his own, and his own received him 
not (John 1: 11). 

Teachers: He that receiveth whomsoever I send receiveth 
me; and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me (John 
13 : 20). ‘ 

All: Abide with us (Luke 24 : 29). 


Lesson 3.—Superintendent : Hear, O Israel; The Lerd our 
God, the Lord is one: and thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength. The second is tiis, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself (Mark 12 : 29-31). 

Scholars: Love is the fulfilling of the law (Rom. 13 : 10). 
Teachers: Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins 
(1 John 4: 10). 
All: If God so loved us, we also ought to love one another 
(1 John 4: 11). 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent : One of his disciples saith unto 
him, Master, behold, what manner of stones and what manner 
of buildings! And Jesus said unto him, Seest thou these great 
buildings? there shall not be left here one stone upon another, 
which shall not be thrown down (Mark 13 : 1, 2). 

Scholars: But I say unto you, That in this place is one greater 
than the temple (Matt. 12 : 6). 

Teachers: All things were made by him; and without him 
was not anything made that hath been made (John 1 : 3). 

All: Most gladly therefore will I rather glory in my weak- 
nesses, that the strength of Christ may rest upon me (2 Cor. 
12:9). 


Lesson 5.—Superintendent: And then shall they see the 
Son of man coming in clouds with great power and glory. And 
then shall he send forth the angels, and shall gather together 
his elect from the four winds, from the uttermost part of the 
earth to the uttermost part of heaven (Mark 13 : 26, 27). 

Scholars: Take ye heed, watch and pray: for ye know not 
when the time is (Mark 13 : 33). 

Teachers: Watch therefore: for ye know not when the lord 
of the house cometh, whether at even, or at midnight, or at 
cockerowing, or in the morning; lest coming suddenly he find 
you sleeping (Mark 13 : 35, 36). 

Ali: Let us not sleep, as do the rest, but let us watch 
(1 Thess. 5 : 6). 


Lesson 6.—Superintendent: Jesus said, Let her alone ; why 
trouble ye her? she hath wrought a good work on me. For ye 
have the poor always with you, and whensoever ye will ye can 
do them good: but me ye have not always (Mark 14 : 6-8). 

Scholars: She hath done*what she could (Mark 14: 8). 

Teachers : If the readiness is there, it is acceptable according 
as a man hath, not according as he hath not (2 Cor. 8 : 12). 

All: Thy vows are upon me, O God: I will render thank 
offerings unto thee (Psa. 56 : 12). 


Lesson 7.—Superintendent: And as they were eating, he 
took bread, and when he had blessed, he brake it, and gave to 


drank of it. And he said unto them, This is my blood of the 
covenant, which is shed for many (Mark 14 ; 22-24), 


Scholars: This do in remembrance of me (Luke 22 : 19). 
Teachers: As often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, 
ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he come (1 Cor. 11 : 26). 

All: But let a man prove himself, and so let him eat of the 
bread, and drink of the cup (1 Cor. 11 : 28). 


Lesson 8.—Superintendent : Now hte that betrayed him had 
given them a token, saying, Whomsoever I shall kiss, that is 
he; take him, and lead him away safely. And when he was 
come, straightway he came to him, and saith, Rabbi; and 
kissed him (Mark 14 : 44, 45), 

Scholars: Betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss? (Luke 
22 : 48.) 

Teachers : Woe unto that man through whom the Son of man 
is betrayed! good were it for that man if he had not been born 
(Matt. 26 : 24). 

Ali: Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins 
(Psa. 19 : 13). 

Lesson 9.—Superintendent: And they all condemned him 
to be worthy of death. And some began to spit on him, and to 
cover his face, and to buffet him, and to say unto him, Prophesy: 
and the officers received him with blows of their hands (Mark 
14 : 64, 65). ; 

Scholars: They hated me without a cause (John 15 : 25). 
Teachers : God commendeth his own love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us (Rom. 5 : 8). 
All; If, while we were enemies, we were reconciled to God 
through the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, 
shall we be saved by his life (Rom. 5 : 10). 


Lesson 10.—Superintendent: Pilate answered them, say- 
ing, Will ye that I release unto you the King of the Jews? ... 
But the chief priests stirred up the multitude, that he should 
rather release Barabbas untothem. And Pilate again answered 
and said unto them, What then shall I do unto him whom ye 
call the King of the Jews? And they cried out again, Crucify 
him (Mark 15 : 9-13). 

Scholars: Pilate saith unto them, Take ye him, and crucify 
him (John 19 : 6). 

Teachers: And when they had mocked him, they took off 
from him the purple, and put on him his garments. And they 
lead him out to crucify him (Mark 15 : 20). 

All: Far be it from me to glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ (Gal. 6 : 14). 

Lesson 11.—Superintendent : Jesus cried with a loud voice, 
Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani? which is, being interpreted, My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? And some of them 
that stood by, when they heard it, said, Behold, he calleth 
Elijah. And one ran, and filling a sponge full of vinegar, put 
it on a reed, and gave him to drink, saying, Let be; let us see 
whether Elijah cometh to take him down. And Jesus uttered 
a loud voice, and gave up the ghost (Mark 15 : 34-37). 
Scholars ; He humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the eross (Phil. 2:8). 

Teachers: We behold him who hath been made a little lower 
than the angels, even Jesus, because of the suffering of death 
crowned with glory and honour, that by the grace of God he 
should taste death for every man (Heb. 2: 9). 

All: Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow (Psa. 51:7). 


Lesson 12.—Superintendent: And entering into the tomb, 
they saw a young man sitting on the right side, arrayed in a 
white robe; and they were amazed. And he saith unto them, 
Be not amazed: ye seek Jesus, the Nazarene, which hath been 
crucified: he is risen; he is not here: behold, the place where 
they laid him! (Mark 16 ; 5, 6), . 

Scholars; Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the 
firstfruits of them that slept (1 Cor. 15 : 20). 

Teachers: When this corruptible shall have put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then 
shall come to puss the saying that is written, Death is swallowed 
up in victory. O death, where is thy victory? O death, where 
is thy sting? (1 Cor. 15 : 54, 55.) 

All: Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 15: 57). 





RECAPITULATION. 


Our previous studies in Mark have disclosed Jesus as the 
Mighty Worker, and in this quarter he appears as Finishing 
his Work. The Pre-view presented the following grouping 
of the several lessons; 


JESUS FINISHING HIS WORK. 
I. Testina THE WoRLD. 


Lesson 1. Inviting a Welcome. 
Lesson 2. Deprecating a Rejection. 


II. His Frnau TEACHING, 
Lesson 3. On the Sum of the Commandments. 
Lesson 4. On Faithfulness in Perils. 
Lesson 5. On Watchfulness to the End. 
Lesson 6. On the Privilege of Loving. 
Lesson 7. On the Privilege of Remembering. 


III. His Finat ExPEeRiEences, 
Lesson 8. Betrayed by a Friend. 
Lesson 9. Convicted by False Witnesses, 
Lesson 10, Sentenced through Cowardice, 
Lesson 11. Crucified Unjustly, 
Lesson 12. Rising Triamphantly. 








OUTLINE: {2 The Expression of Love. 
3. The Nobility of Love. 


them, and said, Take ye: thisis my body. And he took acup, 
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and when he had given thauks, he gave to them: aud they all 


The Mighty Worker, having entered the last week of his 
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earthly career, is seen “I. Testing the World,” which he 
does thus; 

Lesson 1,—“ Inviting a Welcome.” He places himself 
before men in close and striking accord with prophecy. He 
who had unobtrusively shunned notoriety now rides as a 
King into the Holy City, accepting the praises which the 
familiar psalms had ever associated with the Messiah, In 
this hour he presents himself royally before men, and invites 
allegiance. He appears (1) Preparing’to Enter the City ; (2) 
Willing to Receive a Welcome; and, having reached his 
destination, (3) Moving Amid the Sacred Places, after which 
he departs again for Bethany, with the twelve. 

Lesson 2,—He further tests the world by “ Deprecating a 
Rejection,” One full day had intervened between the events 
of Lesson 1 and of this lesson. Those events may be located 
on Sunday; these, on Tuesday. He was in the Temple, 
probably in the Court of the Israelites, when he spake these 
words,‘in which he presents (1) The Servants Rejected ; (2) 
The Son Rejected; and, as the inevitable result of these 
rejections, (8) The Doom Incurred. Having set forth these 
tests, five lessons embody some phases of “II. His Final 
Teaching.” 

Lesson 3 presents “ The Sum of the Commandments.” On 
the same day and at the same place in which Lesson 2 was 
located this occurred. One of the scribes, voicing the thought 
of others, doubtless, comes to Jesus. There is (1) Information 
Sought concerning the relative value of the several command- 
ments. The result is (2) Information Gained in the match- 
less summary of all under two heads, (3) Information 
Approved is the last view; for so perfectly did Jesus meet 
the difficult question, that every right-minded man, then and 
ever since, has approved his answer. 

Lesson 4 illustrates “ Faithfulness in Peril.” This lesson 
was given on the evening of the day (Tuesday) in which 
Lessons 2 and 3 fell from the Lord’s lips. He had left the 
Temple and was journeying toward Bethany, when his atten- 
tion was called to the massive and substantial character of 
the Temple structure. This called forth his statement as to 
(1) The Doomed Temple. Reaching Olivet, further ques- 
tioning calls forth further instruction on (2) The Accumu- 
lating Perils and (3) The Required Fidelity. 

Lesson 5 deals with “ Watchfulness to the End.” This 
discourse is continued at the same time and place as the last. 
It tells of (1) The Appointed End, (2) The Indubitable 
Tokens, and (3) The Universal Duty,—unwavering watch- 
fulness. 

, Lesson 6 illustrates “The Privilege of Loving.” Jesus 
has reached Bethany. It is Tuesday evening, and Jesus is 
supping at the house of Simon the leper. (1) The Absence 
of Love appears in the plotting rulers, the mercenary Judas, 
and the company that seems in sympathy with him rather 
than with Mary; (2) The Expression of Love appears in 
her unstinted surrender to Jesus; and (3) The Nobility of 
Love is shown by the Lord in his high commendation of 
Mary and his stout rebuke of her critics, 

Lesson 7 is on “The Privilege of Remembering.” Two 
days have elapsed, and Thursday evening is reached. Jesus 
sends messengers to Jerusalem to prepare that he and his 
disciples may there eat the Passover ; then he and the others 
follow, and the feast ts observed; after which he institutes 
the Lord’s Supper. For all this there is (1) Careful Prepara- 
tion; in the progress of it there is (2) Candid Disclosure 
and (3) Significant Commemoration of his death for us. After 
this grouping of the Lord’s final teachings, there is presented 

“ITI. His Final Experiences.” 

Lesson 8: “Betrayed by a Friend.” During the cere- 
monies in the upper chamber, Judas, conscious of his own 
detection, goes forth to secure the consummation of his scheme 
to betray the Lord. We see (1) The Act of Betrayal, (2) 
The Accompaniments of Betrayal, and (3) The Results of 
Betrayal, together forming the darkest picture in the history 
of human guilt. 

Lesson 9 presents the betrayed and arrested Jesus “Con- 
victed by False Witness.” He stands before those who, while 
now assuming the attitude of judges, had long plotted against 
his life. They hear (1) The False Witnesses; they draw 
forth (2) The Grand Acknowledgment; and agree upon (3) 
The Hasty Conviction, and then hurry off their victim to the 
only power which could condemn him to death. 

Lesson 10 presents Jesus as “Sentenced through Cowardice.” 
He is before Pilate, the Roman governor, who had power to 
release the innocent and to execute the guilty. Pilate 
conducts (1) The Formal Hearing, and is convinced Jesus is 
not worthy of the death penalty. He therefore makes (2) 


Jesus had been laid. (2) The Attendant Angel alone is found 
there, who tells them the Lord is risen. (3) The Risen Lord 
himself appears, and joy fills their hearts, 





REVIEW LESSON THOUGHTS. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The first observation to be made on the lessons of this quar- | 
ter, as a whole, is that they all, except the anointing by Mary, 
lie within the compass of a week. About one-fourth of Mark’s 
Gospel is occupied with that week. The other evangelists 
give it similar disproportioned space, and John fills nearly 
the half of his Gospel with it. The scale of each alters when 
the story of the Passion is approached. Why? Surely not 
merely because of the pathetic interest of these last hours. 
The evangelists are not sentimental biographers, on the look- 
out for telling passages. The significance of Christ’s death 
as the sacrifice for the world’s sin is the explanation. The 
very structure ‘of the Gospels bears witness to the doctrine of 
atonement. Because Christ’s death is the very center of his 
work, therefore the narratives, which have passed over years 
without a word, become journals at the end, and linger over 
each hour and almost each moment of that week. 
What a week it was! The triumphal entry was on the 
Sunday; the resurrection, which is a triumphal entry of 
another sort, was also on a Sunday; and between these two 
come the remaining lessons of the quarter, of the events of 
the Monday. Mark only records the incident of the barren 
fig-tree and the cleansing of the Temple. The Tuesday con- 
tained our second, third, fourth, and fifth lessons, At first 
sight, the sixth, the anointing at Bethany, seems to be 
placed by Mark on the Wednesday, but it will be noticed 
that he does not expressly date it; and John more precisely 
tells us that it took place “six days before the Passover,” 
and on the day before the triumphal entry (John 12: 1, 12). 
A certain urgency and pathos, the shadow of the approach- 
ing end, are plain in these crowded hours, which are filled 
so full of “ unhasting, unresting ” toil by the Son, who knows 
how near the night has come, and how much of his work is 
yet to be done. The friumphal entry stands alone in sharp 
contrast to Christ’s usual avoidance of anything that might 
fan the smouldering embers of merely political enthusiasm. 
To ride into Jerusalem as he did at the Passover, was like 
carrying a naked light through a powder magazine. The 
other evangelists tell us that he deliberately set about “ ful- 
filling a prophecy,” which, of course, had a deeper meaning, 
but was fulfilled in outward form, in order to draw unspiritual 
minds to mark its true accomplishment in his character and 
mission. The approaching end required that for once the 
assembled Israel should have the choice solemnly put to them 
whether or not they would have this man to reign over them. 
Majesty and lowliness blend throughout the incident. He 
comes as a king,—but such a king! sitting not on the war- 
horse of conquerors, but on the pacific ass, with the poor gar- 
ments of his followers and the leafy branches for all his 
pomp. “The Lord hath need of him” sounds royal, but 
what a royalty that needs and has not an ass! “For your 
sakes he became poor.” We owe to mark the notice of the 
silent gaze on all in the Temple, and the knowledge that 
nothing else was done that day. Peter remembered that 
look, as he did another. How piercing, judicial, infinitely 
sad and compassionate, it was,—the precursor of the cleansing 
and of the solemn prophecies of judgment ! 
The parable of the husbandmen was singularly plain, and 
the rulers had‘no need to ask its meaning. Undisguised 
opposition and stern rebuke mark his words in these last 
days, but his lips are none the less gracious, Prophecy and 
psalm had made the vineyard a familiar emblem of Israel. 
The parable dwells on the sedulous care which had equipped 
the nation with all appliances for maturing the fruits of holy 
life, and on the divine appointment of an order whose task 
was to cultivate these. Christ recognizes the position of 
priests and teachers, even whilst he charges them with un- 
faithfulness. Besides these, there are the more occasional 
“bond-servants,” sent at intervals to receive the fruits. The 
prophets were seldom of the ruling or official class, Their 
mission was occasional; but though they were “bond-ser- 
vants,” and hierarchically below the rulers, they. came 
straight from the owner. It had always been the officials, 
not the masses, who rejected and sometimes slew them. The 
history of centuries is summed here. Note the bold and 
tremendous claim made at such a moment by Jesus to stand 
alone as a “Son,” not a servant, as “ beloved” before he was 
sent, as the heir of the vineyard and as God’s last appeal, 





The Proffered Release, which the people refuse to accept, 
demanding Barabbas instead of Jesus, To this Pilate gives 
(3) The Cowardly Consent, and Jesus is handed over to abuse 
and death. 

Lesson 11 shows Jesus “Crucified Unjustly.” He is (1) 
Affixed to the Cross; then we see his (2) Experiences on the 
Cross, and we hear his (3) Utterances on the Cross; and so 
the sad scene closes on. The Mighty Worker. But there is 
another view,—his final earthly experience. 

Lesson 12 displays him “ Rising Triumphantly.” (1) The 
Baithiul Women come early to the tomb where the dead 


Note, too, the appeal to their lurking conviction of his dig- 
| nity, and the searching beam thrown on the mean motive 
| for their hostility. They knew *him to be the heir; and 
| because they did, and wanted to hold their lordship over the 
inheritance undisturbed, they hated him with murderous 
hate. It sounds like insanity, and yet it was true. Below 
their fierce denials, a secret, half-conscious belief lurked, 
| giving bitterness to their opposition. The alarmed instinct 
of defending their prerogative drove them to the last des- 
perate step, They are not the only men who fight against 


senger. How calmly Jesus finishes the story of the heir, 
“They killed him, and cast him out”! Mark omits the pre- 
diction of their own fate, forced from the rulers, and carries 
on the unbroken words of our Lord, which end with the 
assurance of his triumph, even while he foresees his impend- 
ing death. The two prospects are never separated in his 
mind. How comes it that, as often as he thought of his 
cross, he thought of his victory ? 

A moment of sunshine and calm amidst the storm opens on 
us in the third lesson. The questioner is not seeking to 
entrap, nor is he asking his question, as one of the emissaries 
of the rulers. He is a genuine seeker after truth, and he 
asks longing to find the firm foundation on which to build 
his life. Here, in the very ranks of the enemy, is an incipient 
disciple, drawn by the deep wisdom which his sympathetic 
ear had caught in the Lord’s words. And to such a ques- 
tioner Jesus opens his heart, as he ever does, giving him all 
he asks,and more. The unity of God is the basis of all duty. 
The one God is the one adequate object of all our nature, 
which reaches its true unity and harmony when all its cur- 
rents set to God. And the bond which unites him and us is 
nothing lower than love. That is our supreme obligation,— 
and not obligation only, but prerogative and joy. The scribe 
asked for the first commandment; he was told the second too. 
All man’s obligations to men are based on his obligations to 
God, and love to him flowers in love toevery man. The 
second is “ like” the first, for the beam thrown upwards is 
reflected down. Morality is based on religion, and one word 
expresses both. The answer drew out the joyful assent of 
the scribe, wearied with the petty punctilios of a ceremonial 
religion and a casuistical morality, and he bursts in with his 
long-suppressed revolt from “burnt offering and sacrifice.” 
Jesus is even now at leisure of heart to mark the germs of 
discipleship, and to utter the kindly word of approbation, 
which is none the less sweet because it hints at the danger 
of stifling incipient convictions, and at once encourages to 
progress and warns of incompleteness. We can only hope 
that this seeker found his way into the kingdom. 

How little that disciple can have understood the Lord, 
who drew his attention at such a moment to the great stones 
of the Temple! It was perhaps a childish attempt to divert 
his thoughts. He had just left the Temple and pronounced 
its doom, and the splendor only brings before his foreseeing 
eye the utter desolation that was coming. Sunk in sad 
thdughts, he sits on the slope of Olivet, gazing across on the 
Temple standing out against the western evening sky; and 
the four chief apostles come to him with their question of 
mere curiosity, as to the time of the destruction. That ques- 
tion is not answered. The impossibility of answering it is 
strongly asserted, and made the ground of the exhortation to 
watch. The perspective of the future is foreshortened. The 
literal destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world 
melt into each other, and the point of transition cannot be 
discovered. The smaller and nearer judgment is representa- 
tive of the greater and remoter, which shines through its 
transparency. And this passage from the one to the other 
rests upon the view that both are examples of the same thing. 
There have been many days of the Lord, many comings of 
the Son of man, and all have been of the same sort. The 
fall of the Temple and of all that accompanied its fall was a 
far mightier epoch than we can easily understand, and there 
will never be such another act of judgment till the solemn 
end of all. The disciples’ question is left unanswered, but a 
vision of the future is spread before them which might well 
chill the stoutest heart. 

There will be false Christs, therefore the disciples must 
be on their guard against deceivers, There will be wars, 
“earthquakes” (probably a metaphor for convulsions among 
nations), with their accompanying distresses, therefore dis- 
ciples must stay their souls on God, and be quiet in faith. 
There will be persecutions, martyrdoms, the rending of 
family ties, and through all these sorrows the world-wide 
proclamation of the gospel; therefore disciples must leave 
themselves in the hands of God, and trust to his Spirit, endure 
to the end, and so be saved, evén while life and all that makes 
it precious are lost. 

Lesson 5 deals with the final personal coming, which is 
preceded by the darkening sun, the quenched moon, the fall- 
ing stars,—portents equally terrible, whether fact or figure. 
The “parable of the fig-tree” bids us think of that coming 
which has so terrible precursors, and so much which might 
excite awe, as if it were a glad, bursting summer, and these 
signs as natural, peaceful, and hopeful as the suppling stem 
and the swelling buds,—a beautiful and surprising image, 
which they that “love his appearing” understand. Verse 30 
appears to throw all calculation of times into despair, and 
can only be explained by remembering that the literal de- 
struction of Jerusalem is taken as a type of the final judg- 
ment, which, in principle, was then accomplished. Christ’s 
final word is the strong declaration of ignorance of that day, 
which he himself shares, and the enforcement of the prac- 
tical lesson of watchfulness, which is not restless anticipation 
of his coming, but “loins girt and la@mps burning,” strenuous 
effort and bright Christian character, stimulated and fed by 





what they at bottom know to be God’s message and mes- 


he does, The last words of all sufficiently show that he was 
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speaking to future generations: “What I say unto you I say 
unto all, Watch.” They lay that duty on every age. 

How beautifully the story of the anointing interrupts the 
sadness of these last pages, and stands between the long series 
of bitter cavilings and stern predictions of wo and the yet 
darker hours that follow! It is like a tiny well of water in 
a desert, or some bright, fragrant little flower on the edge of 
a black abyss. The quiet house, the modest feast, the atmos- 
phere of love, fitly frame the story of the uncalculating, in- 
stinctive impulse which lavishes its best without stopping to 
ask the use. It was necessary to the doer for the relief of 
her heart,—that was enough. Christ's vindication teaches 
us that sacrifice for him is never “waste,” even though cold 
eyes can see no “ purpose ” in it, lays down the law of accept- 
able service as being the extent of ability, and breathes 
meaning into the service he accepts, while it confers immor- 
tality upon it. 

Another kind of feast, another offering of a higher love, 
which breaks a more precious alabaster box, even his own 
body, and establishes a more wonderful “ memorial,” is pre- 
sented in Lesson 7. The Lord’s Supper is the Christian 
Passover. There Jesus sits as the Master of the household, 
as the institutor of the rite, and as himself the Lamb whose 
body made the food. He claims to work a deliverance from 
bondage worse than Egypt’s. He sets forth his death as the 
provision of the sacrifice for the world. He proposes him- 
self as the true food of the soul. He declares that his blood 
shed establishes that new covenant to which prophets had 
pointed, when God’s laws should be written on the heart, and 
_ God and we should be knit in closest bonds of mutual posses- 
sion, and all should know him. And these blessed things 
should be, because by his blood sin was forgiven, and remem- 
bered in heaven no more. 

The story of the betrayal almost hides Christ amid the 
confusion of guards and traitor and disciples. We see the 
multitude bursting into the quiet, moonlit garden; the poi~ 
sonous kiss, given with vehemence that was partly shame; 
the violent hands laid on him; the flashing sword, wielded 
by Peter’s unsteady hand, which meant the head, but only 
reached the ear. But Jesus is silent and passive, only break- 
ing the silence by the majestic words, which repudiated any 
charge of crime, and set the folly of trying to take him “ with 
swords and staves” in clear light, recalled his daily teachings 
and the rulers’ dread of laying hands on him then, and un- 
veiled the inmost secret of his submitting, in his resolve to 
fulfil the Scriptures. Then we lose sight of him again, and 
see only the flying followers, and the one young man, per- 
haps Mark, who hovered near, from curiosity or love, but 
soon fled too. 

In like manner the scene before the council is remarkable 
for the silence of Jesus. The judges labor to find evidence to 
warrant their foregone conclusion, and tool after tool breaks 
in their hands. He needs to say nothing. At last his own 
words are maliciously twisted, to give some color to the 
charge; but that too breaks down. Still he stands majesti- 
cally, and, to the judges, irritatingly silent. The president 
of this court of partisans, calling themselves judges, tries to 
sting him into speech; but his lips are locked. Such wit- 
nesses he will not answer, and to such judges he will not 
plead. But then comes the plain question, which they had 
a right to ask, which it was their and their nation’s misery 
and sin not to have asked long ago. The highest tribunal of 
the nation must hear his solemn claim to be their Messiah, 
and, if they condemn him, shall condemn him on that issue 
alone, and so seal their own condemnation. They hear the 
fullest assertion of his Messianic office, of his divine’nature, 
and of his future coming to judge them and all the earth. 
The only effect is pretended horror, and secret pleasure that 
they had got from himself what served their purpose. The 
yell of gratified hate, that sentences him, is not the voice of 
judges, but of murderers, Some of them spring from their 
bench, and heap brutal scorn and blows; the servants taunt 
and beat him; and he is silent through it all. That was 
Israel’s welcome to its King. 

The same majestic and strange silence attends him when 
before the shadowy Roman ruler. It is broken, as before, 
once only. .The accusers’ fierce charges are left unanswered ; 
but when the question which Pilate had a right to ask is 
asked, the answer is immediate arid plain. Two words are 
enough for it; and then he shuts his mouth. We hear the 
long conversation about Barabbas, and the repeated roar of 
many voices, and all the hubbub of the crowd, and the noisy, 
coarse horse-play of the soldiers. Christ is silent through 
all, even as he is silent still, while sin and rebellion riot and 
flout his authority. There is something very awful in that 
silence. It was patient endurance indeed, “as a sheep before 
her shearers is dumb;” but it was also the silence of the 
King and Judge of men, who sees all, and will one day shake 
the earth with his voice. 

The same silence, broken twice only, is the prominent 
characteristic of the account of the crucifixion. The taunts 
of bystanders, priesis, and fellow-sufferers are recorded, but 
no word of his for the three hours of agony, nor for the other 
three of darkness. The one cry of his God-forsaken soul, in 
which the bitterness of his atoning suffering is most fully 


while yet he clings to the God whom he knows to be his, 
though he has forsaken him, is all that Mark tells us of 
Christ on the cross. It is well that we should fix our thoughts 
on it, rather than on the sensuous details of physical suffer- 
ing, and reverently feel that in it is concentrated the chas- 
tisement of our peace. Outward death necessarily followed 
on that sense of abandonment, and was part of the ransom 
price, as it is part of the penalty of sin; but separation from 
God is the death in death, and mysteriously fell on Christ, 
the well-beloved Son, because on him were made to meet the 
iniquities of us all. 

The pofnt of view from which Mark tells the resurrection 
regards chiefly the manner in which it was made known to 
the disciples by testimony, and the way in which they re- 
ceived it. The women come with love and perplexity, hur- 
rying to the grave, and only when close to it bethinking 
themselves how they are to get in. The angel sitting in 
quiet adoration before the empty tomb, throws them into an 
ecstasy of fear, which his calm words do not soothe. They 
do not seem to have taken in the import of his assurance, 
nor to have derived confirmation from the sight of the empty 
grave. They hurry from it, scared and confused rather than 
joyful, and struck dumb rather than made eager speakers of 
the great tidings. True, they recovered their composure 
before they reached the others, and then were full of great 
joy, and with loosened tongues; but the first effect of the 
message was alarm and bewilderment, not faith and gladness. 
The same incredulity is the main thing recorded concerning 
the reports of the Lord’s appearances to Mary Magdalene 
and at Emmaus. Mark’s purpose is plainly to make promi- 
nent the disciples’ unbelief. The very people whose life’s 
work was henceforth to be witnesses of the resurrection, did 
not believe the first witnesses, but rejected the testimony 
which they afterwards asked all men to accept. The fact 
has a value in estimating their credibility, and an important 
bearing on modern theories of the resurrection which try to 
account for it on the theory that the disciples expected 
Christ to rise so fully that they came to believe that he did 
rise. Their characters cannot be saved and their testimony 
set aside in that fashion. They never expected anything of 
the sort; and the only thing that turned their despondent 
incredulity into joy and belief was the sight of their risen Lord. 
“ Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.” 

Manchester, England. 





REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, BCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


In reviewing, do not try to cover the lessons as fully as you 
did when the school went over them during the quarter, for 
that would be both wearisome and impossible in the time 
allotted. All that the teacher or superintendent can do, is to 
touch upon the great points of the lessons, and try, by appro- 
priate questions, to bring them again to the minds of the 
scholars. To help in this result, we give below some of these 
points, and, for the sake of simplicity, we give them in the 
same form for each lesson. 

Lesson 1,—Where? Bethany, Bethphage, Mount of Olives, 
Jerusalem. Who? Jesus, apostles, a vast throng, Pharisees. 
What? Great enthusiasm, loud hosannas, deep murmurings. 
Lesson: Jesus is some day coming again in triumphal pro- 
cession, not in humiliation, but in triumph. 

Lesson 2.—Where? Jerusalem, in the Temple court. 
Who? Jesus, apostles, chief priests, the multitude. What? 
Jesus speaks a parable. Lesson: Be warned, and use your 
privileges aright, lest you lose them and be condemned. 

Lesson 3.—Where? Jerusalem, in the Temple court. 
Who? Jesus, apostles, multitudes, a lawyer. What? A 
question and an answer. Lesson: Love God supremely, and 
your neighbor as yourself, 

Lesson 4—Where? Jerusalem, in the Temple, and the 
Mount of Olives. Who? Jesus and the apostles. What? 
Destruction of the Temple foretold. Lesson: Be warned in 
time. 

Lesson 5.—Where? Same place as last lesson. Who? 
Same people as last lesson. What? Watchfulness enjoined. 
Lesson: Same for us as for the disciples. 

Lesson 6.—Where? Bethany, Simon’s house, Who? 
Jesus, Simon, Mary, apostles. What? As they sit at meat, 
Mary anoints the feet of the Master; and the disciples mur- 
mur. Jesus rebukes them, Lesson: Give Christ your best. 

Lesson 7.—Where? Jerusalem, in an upper chamber. 
Who? Jesus and the twelve. What? Jesus observes the 


Passover, and then institutes the Lord’s Supper. Lesson: 
This do in remembrance of him. 

Lesson 8.— Where? Garden of Gethsemane. Who? 
Jesus, the apostles, Judas, and the band of soldiers. What? 


Jesus is betrayed, and arrested, and taken to the high-priest’s 
house. Peter follows afar off. Lesson: Take warning from 
Judas’s fate. 

Lesson 9.—Where? Jerusalem, in the council-chamber of 
the Sanhedrin, Who? Jesus, the high-priest, the council, 
the servants of the ecclesiastics, What? An iniquitous 
trial, a cruel buffeting, a suffering Saviour, Lesson: He was 
rejected of men. 





expressed, in language the depths of which we cannot fathom, 


Jesus, Pilate, the Jews, soldiers, What? A trial, false 
charges, savage outcries, judgment given, Jesus mocked and 
scourged. Lesson: How have you judged the Master your- 
self ? 

Lesson 11.—Where? Outside of Jerusalem. Who? Jesus, 
bands of soldiers, a cruel throng, disciples. What? Jesus 
nailed to the cross, with two thieves; priests mocking, dis- 
ciples weeping; all in despair; Jesus dies; the veil of the 
Temple rent in twain. Lesson: Himself bore our sins in his 
own body on the tree. 

Lesson 12.— Where? Jerusalem, near the city, in Joseph’s 
garden. Who? Jesus, women, angels, two disciples. What? 
Grave empty; Jesus risen; weeping women rejoice; all the 
disciples glad. Lesson; We have a risen and triumphant 
Saviour. 

To bring out even so simple an outline as this, will require 
some skill in questioning; and for this the leader must pre- 
pare himself. But if it is done with spirit, the scholars will 
take a deep interest in the review, and will help to make it 
a great success, There is no more interesting day in all the 
year in our school than review Sunday. The questioning 
should be interspersed with singing, at convenient intervals; 
and the hymns should be well known and lively, so as to rest, 
and at the same time arouse, the school. If it is possible, it 
would be well to change the leader, so that half of the les 
sons should fall to another to review, as this adds freshness 
to the exercise, and does not tire one man so much. The 
questions should be short, and such as can be answered in 
short sentences, otherwise the school will not try to do its 
share, Finally, if you do not succeed the first time in doing 
as well as you would like, do not be discouraged, as in this 
maiter nothing but time can make a good reviewer. 

New York City. 





REVIEW HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY 
TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Can the story of the cross be told too often to little chil- 
dren? Not too often or too simply, for impressions thus 
made are for life and for eternity. A few headings dn the 
blackboard will serve to fix some leading truths and recall 
the studies of six months upon the life of Christ, not in the 
order of lessons, but to make plain the evidences of his life- 
work and his death, The golden text for the quarter, John 
17: 4, may be taught. 

Jesus Lived.—The words of our golden text were spoken 
by Jesus in his last prayer with his disciples. Where did he 
eat the last supper with them? John tells us how, after the 
supper, he lifted up his eyes to heaven, and said, “Father, 
the hour is come; glorify thy Son....I have glorified thee 
on the earth: I have finished the work which thou gavest 
metodo.” Where did Jesus say he had glorified the Father? 
Jesus had been with the disciples as their Lord and Master 
and friend for three years; had lived with them. They 
knew him as a man who walked, talked, ate, slept, as other 
men, How old was he then? What do you know of him as 
achild? Where was he born? Who was his mother? To 
whom did he go to be baptized, when he was thirty years 
old? Why was he called “Jesus of Nazareth”? Did any 
one who heard of him in Galilee or in Jerusalem ever doubt 
that such a man lived? How many knew of his “going 
about doing good’? Could you tell how many? His ene- 
mies all proved that Jesus lived. Who were some of those 
enemies? His disciples preached of him for many years; 
and some of those who knew Jesus best, and heard his words, 
were taught by the Holy Spirit to write the story in the 
Gospels which have been kept for us. Jesus’ own words in 
our golden text prove that he lived, and show why he came 
down froni heaven to the earth. 

Jesus Worked.—W hat does he say of his work in our golden 
text? He often spoke of God, his Father; and one day, 
when his disciples knew he was fired and hungryy and 
begged him to eat, he said, “My meat is to do the will of 
him that sent me, and to finish his work.” Another time he 
said to them plainly, “I came down from heaven, not to do 
mine own will, but the will of him that sent me.” What 
were some of the works he did on that busy sabbath day in 
Capernaum? What did he do in the synagogue? What for 
blind Bartimeus? What for the woman who touched his 
garment? How did he teach forgiveness and healing? 
What did he send his disciples out to do in his name? 
What were some of the ways in which he worked as a 
teacher? What do we call some of his talks about what 
“the kingdom of heaven is like”? By what story did he 
teach about good seed in good ground? How did he teach 
that all should watch and pray? How did Jesus teach his 
disciples to have a child-like spirit? How did he give them 
a lesson and an example of humility the last night they were 
all together? What were some of his wonderful works? 
What did he do for Lazarus? What was his last miracle in 
the garden where he was arrested ? 

Jesus Died.—How did he die? Who betrayed him? Had 
he done anything worthy of being put to death? Before 





Lesson ‘10,—Where? — Pilate’s judgment hall, Who? 


whom was he tried? What did the governor say abocat 
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him? Why ~as it that the Jews hated him, and what did 
Jesus himself say of any cause? Did Pilate seem to try to 
save Jesus, and yet not displease the Jews? How? What 
did Pilate finally tell the soldiers they might do? What was 
done to Jesus before ‘he was led out to be crucified? Who 
was with him on the way? Who helped to carry the cross? 
How was Jesus’ body fastened upon the cross? What did 
Jesus say as they drove the nails? How often did Jesus 
speak from the cross? Who prayed to him while he hung 
there? At what hour did Jesus die? How many were 
really sure that he was dead? Who asked for his body? 
Where was he buried? What was rolled against the door 
of the tomb? 

Jesus Arose.—Who rolled the stone away? Who came 
first to the tomb? What did the angel say to the women? 
To whom did Jesus first appear when he arose from the 
tomb? Who carried to the disciples the news of his rising? 
To how many persons did Jesus show himself alive on the 
day he arose from the dead? What day of the week was it? 
What do we call the first day.of the week? What did the 
centurion say when he saw the wonders at the time of Jesus’ 
death? The Son of God was indeed glorified when he arose 
from the dead, What marks upon his body did he show to 
his disciples after he had risen? They knew it was the 
same Jesus,—he who had lived and worked and died, the one 
whom they had loved and served. 

Workers for Jesus.—Do we know of some who helped Jesus 
when he was on earth? A list of names might be put on the 
blackboard as used, and the children asked to answer how 
the persons had served or worked for Christ. John the 
Baptist: how did he prepare the way? What did he preach? 
The twelve disciples: what did they do, when Jesus sent 
them out two and owo? Simon Peter’s wife’s mother: what 
did she do for Jesus? The four friends: how did they help 
a helpless man to Jesus? Are there any ways that we can 
minister to others in his name, or bring helpless ones to him? 
The fierce demoniac, whom Jesus told to go home and tell 
his friends how Jesus had compassion: how did he obey? 
The children in the temple, and those who spread their gar- 
ments in the way: can children now praise him, and does he 
accept it with love? Mary of Bethany: how did she show 
her devotion? That man carrying a pitcher of water: how 
did he serve Jesus? What isthe inner guest-chamber, where 
each of us ought to welcome his presence and ask him to abide? 
Pilate’s wife: how did she try to serve that just man? Can 
we, by word or example, try to prevent others from sinning? 
The thief on the cross: how is he an example for all sinners? 
Simon of Cyrene: howdjd he help Jesus? Will Jesus receive 
it as for himself, if we strive to share the pains and sorrows 
of some of his children? How did Jose and Nicodemus 
show their love to Jesus? The women who watched by the 
cross and the tomb, who prepared sweet spices: how are they 
an example to us? What work did Jesus give them to do for 
him, the morning he arose from the dead? How was Mary 
Magdalene rewarded for her tears and love for Jesus? We 
see how others worked for Jesus: can we work for him, now 
that he is in heaven, at the right hand of God the Father? 
What can a child learn from these examples? * Does he know 
every word of prayer and praise, every act of kindness or 
compassion ? 

Glorified with Him.—Jesus prayed, “Glorify thy Son.” In 
the same prayer, he prayed for all who should ever believe 
on him; and then he said, “The glory which thou gavest 
me I have given them.” Will a whole life of trial, or of 
service, seem too long or too hard, compared to a share in 
the glory given to the Son? He who lived on the earth, and 
knows the meaning of every tear and every trial, bas said, 
“ Where I am, there ve may be also.” 

Louisville, Ky. 


REVIEW SUMMARY. 


The twelve lessons of this quarter are not only all from 
one book of the Bib!<, and about one Person as the central 
character, but their eniire sweep of time covers only about 
eight days,—from the anointing at Bethany on one Saturday 
evening to the Resurrection on the morning of the next day 
week; and the locstion of all their incidents is at or very 
near Jerusalem. 

Of the friends of Jesus who are brought into prominence 
in these lessons, tuere are his eleven disciples, Mary of 
Bethany, Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, and 
Salome, together with the nameless owner of the colt at 
Bethphage, the nameless friends who welcomed Jesus as he 
rode into Jerusalem, the nameless owner of the house in the 
city where they made ready the Passover, and the nameless 
young man who was his follower in Gethsemane. Of his 
enemies there are mentioned Judas and the high-priest, and 
the members of the council, and Pilate. 

Dr. Schauffler suggests a series of questions on the twelve 
lessons in their order,—in the form, for each lesson, of Where? 
Who? What? The Lesson-teaching? And of his plan he 
says, as may be said of any other plan of review: “To bring 
out even so simple an gutline as this, will require some skill 
in questioning; and for this the leader must prepare himself. 





terest in the review, and will help to make it a great success. . . . 
The questioning should be interspersed with singing, at con- 
venient intervals; and the hymns-should be well known and 
lively, so as to rest, and at the same time arouse, the school. 
If it is possible, it would be well to change the leader, so 
that half of the lessons should fall to another to review, as 
this adds freshness to the exercise, and does not tire one man 
so much. The questions should be short, and such as can be 
answered in short sentences, otherwise the school will not try 
to do its share.” 

The lessons have been studied according to a plan, show- 
ing “Jesus Finishing His Work: 1. Testing the World; 2. 
His Final Teaching; 3. His Final Experiences.” A recapitu- 
lation of the lessons of the quarter may be made along this 
line by those who have found it of value. 

As a whole, the lessons present the completion and the 
cost of the world’s redemption. It is because the death and 
the resurrection of Christ are the all-important truths of the 
gospel, that so much larger prominence is given in the sacred 
story to the events of the one week which has been the sub- 
ject of this quarter’s lessons, than to any other portion of the 
history of our Lord. Dr. McLaren says on this point: 
“ About one-fourth of Mark’s Gospel is occupied with that 
week, The other evangelists give it similar disproportioned 
space, and John fills nearly the half of his Gospel with it. 
The scale of each alters when the story of the Passion is 
approached. Why? Surely not merely because of the 
pathetic interest of these last hours. The evangelists are not 
sentimental biographers, on the lookout for telling passages. 
The significance of Christ’s death as the sacrifice for the 
world’s sin is the explanation. The very structure of the 
Gospels bears witness to the doctrine of atonement. Because 
Christ’s death is the very center of his work, therefore the 
narratives, which have passed over years without a word, 
become journals at the end, and linger over each hour and 
almost each moment of that week.” 

The first lesson and the last of this quarter’s course repre- 
sent Jesus as triumphant: in the one case as having a tem- 
porary triumph over the affections of the multitude; in the 
other case as having triumph over sin anddeath. The inter- 
vening lessons show Jesus as on trial in repeated presenta- 
tions of himself before others. And in this light the teachings 
of these lessons have their practical bearing on the experience 
of every human soul now sharing in their study. Either 
Jesus is already triumphant in a heart, or he is on trial there. 
How is this in your case, or in that of your scholar, to-day ? 








TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(1 Corinthians 8 : 4-13.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


4 As concerning therefore the 
eating of those things that are 
offered in sacrifice unto idols, we 
know that an idol is nothing in 
the world, and that there is none 
other God but one. 

5 For though there be that are 
called gods, whether in heaven 
or in earth, (as there be gods 
many, and lords many,) 

6 But to us there is but one God, 
the Father, of whom are all things, 
and we in him; and one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things, and we by him. 

7 Howbeit there is not in every 
man that knowledge: for some 
with conscience of the idol unto 
this hour eat i as a thing offered 
unto anidol; and their conscience 
being weak is defiled. 

8 But meat commendeth us not 
to God: for neither, if we eat, 
are we the better; neither, if we 
eat not, are we the worse. 

9 But take heed lest by any 
means this liberty of yours be- 
come a stumblingblock to them 
that are weak. 

10 For if any man see thee 
which hast knowledge sit at meat 
in the idol’s temple, shall not the 
conscience of him which is weak 
be emboldened to eat those things 
which are offered to idols; 

11 And through thy knowledge 
shall the weak brother perish, for 
whom Christ died? 

12 But when ye sin so against 
the brethren, and wound their 
weak conscience, ye sin against 
Christ. 

13 Wherefore, if meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no 
flesh while the world standeth, 
lest I make my brother to offend. 





5Gr, in, 





But if it is done with spirit, the scholars will take a deep in- 





in verse 1, 





1Gr. do we lack. 2Gr. do we abound. %Or, power 4Gr. be builded up. 


The American Committee would add to “commend” in verse 8, the 
marginal note * Gr. present,” aud would substitute * who” fur “* which ” 


REVISED VERSION. 


4 Concerning therefore the eat- 
ing of things sacrificed to idols, 
we know that no idol is any- 
thing in the world, and that 

5 there isno God but one. For 
tnough there be that are called 
gods, whether in heaven or on 
earth; as there are gods many, 

6 and lords many ; yet tous there 
isone God, the Father, of whom 
are all things, and we unto 
him; and one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, through whom are all 
things, and we through him. 

7 Howbeit in all men there is 
not that knowledge: but some, 
being used until now to the 
idol, eat as of a thing sacrificed 
to an idol ; and their conscience 

8 being weak is defiled. But 
meat will not commend us to 
God: neither, if we eat not, 
lare we the worse; nor, if we 

9 eat, 2are we the better. But 
take heed lest by any means 
this ®liberty of yours become 
a stumblingblock to the weak. 

10 For if a man see thee which 

hast knowledge sitting at 

meat in an idol’s temple, will 
not his conscience, if he is 
weak, tbe emboldened to eat 
things sacrificed to idols? For 

Sthrough thy knowledge he 

that is weak perisheth, the 

brother for whose sake Christ 

12 died. And thus, sinning 

against the brethren, and 

wounding their conscience 
when it is weak, ye sin against 

Christ. Wherefore, if meat 

maketh my brothertostumble, 

I will eat no flesh forevermore, 

that I make not my brother 

to stumble. 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 4-6.—Concerning therefore the eating of things sacri- 

ficed to idols, we know that no idol is anything tn the world, and 

that there is no God but one. For though there be that are called 

gods, whether in heaven or on earth; as there are gods many, and 

lords many ; yet to ug there is one God, the Father, of whom are 

all things, and we unto him; and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through 

whom are all things, and we through him: The verses which 

form the first part of the lesson for the present week are the 

introductory portion of one of the main sections of the first 

Epistle to the Corinthians,—the section which deals with the 

matter of conscientious scruples as connected with what were 
called eidolothuta, or things offered in sacrifice to idols. The 
section includes chapters 8, 9, and 10 of the Epistle. ‘The 
things offered in sacrifice to idols” were the meats taken 
from animals which had been thus sacrificed. Part of these 
meats were used in the temples, and part exposed for sale in 
the markets. The conscientious scruples connected with the 
matter of eating them were due to a belief that there was, or 
the fear that there might be, a polluting influence coming 
from the idol god upon these meats, such as to make it wrong 
to eat them. The knowledge that there was no idol god—no 
God but one—removed, of course, all foundation for these 
scruples. This knowledge Paul holds to be a part of true 
Christian development; and he declares it to be possessed by 
those whom he is here particularly addressing. The ques- 
tion of the chapter is, how these persons should behave 
towards, and with reference to, those of their fellow-Christians 
whose development in knowledge ‘had not yet reached this 
point. The parallelism and the contrast of the clauses make 
it probable that we should translate “ that there is no idol [that 
is, idol god] in the world, and that there is no God, but one.” 
vane denies the existence of any such deity as the heathen 
‘imagined their gods to be. “There is no adequate reality 
corresponding to the heathen conception of a god Jupiter, 
Apollo,” ete. If not, no defiling influence can proceed from 
such a source. Verses 5 and 6 are, in a sense, explanatory of 
verse 4, and a justification ofitsstatement. There are so-called 
gods; there are, to the view of the heathen, gods and lords 
many in number. But to the view of the Christian, which 
is the true view, there is but one God and one Lord.— Of 
whom ; through whom: The Father is the source and originat- 
ing cause ; the Son, the instrumental cause,—the agent through 
whom the work of the Father is carried out. “All things” 
refers to the natural creation; “we” to the spiritual creation 
or believers. ‘ Unto” God is the final end of the spiritual 
creation; “through” Christ is the instrumental cause of the 
spiritual creation. 

Verse 7.—Howbeit in all men there is not that knowledge: but 
some, being used until now to the idol, eat as of a thing sacrificed 
to an idol ; and their conscience being weak is defiled: The words 
“all men” refer here to those who are in the churches, —the 
fellow-Christians united in the brotherhood with those who 
have knowledge. By reason of their familiarity with the 
idea of the idol gods as real deities, which belonged to their 
state of mind before they became Christians, they still retain 
the influence of this idea; and thus, if they eat, they do so 
in violation of conscientious scruples. The conscience in its 
weakness is defiled by this action. 

Verse 8.—But meat will not commend us to God: neither, if 
we eat not, are_we the worse; nor, if we eat, are we the better: 
The apostle here suggests that the matter of eating is not a 
matter of consequence in the judgment before God. It is not 
a matter in which it is important that the Christian should 
insist upon his right and privilege appertaining to his free- 
dom of conscience. We lose nothing if we give up the 
exercise of this right; we gain nothing if we insist upon its 
exercise. 

. Verses 9-12.— But take heed lest by any means this liberty of 
yours become a stumblingblock to the weak. For if a man see 
thee which hast knowledge sitting at meat in an idol’s temple, will 
not his conscience, if he is weak, be emboldened to eat things sacri- 
ficed to idols? For through thy knowledge he that is weak 
perisheth, the brother for whose sake Christ died. And thus, sin- 
ning against the brethren, and wounding their conscience when it 
is weak, ye sin against Christ: The ground for giving up the 
exercise of liberty of conscience in such cases and such mat- 
ters as the apostle has here in mind, is the injury to the 
weak brother which may result from th¢ opposite course. 
The obligation of Christian love to the Christian brethren 
is the obligation which is pressed and emphasized. We 
have here the ground and the obligation which are to 
be urged in all similar eases, and thus what Paul applied 
to a question of conscience, which has long since ceased to be 
a matter of difficulty, becomes applicable to the questions 
of the present day. The danger in the case is that the 
weaker brother may be led by the example of the stronger 
one to do what he is not able with a free conscience to do; 
and in this way his character may be injured,—it maybe, 
even, to the extent of absolute ruin. The word “liberty,” as 
here used, is equivalent to right, or privilege, or prerogative. 
It is the right and privilege of the conscience which is free, 





in the matters referred to, to move toward free action, The 
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matters referred to, it will be observed, are those where 
there is no sin in the very nature of the thing itself. If 
there is in the nature of the thing such sin, there is no right 
or freedom of conscience.—Sitting at meat in an idol’s temple: 
The extreme case is presented, as if covering and including 
all other and minor cases. The words “if he is weak” are 
perhaps better translated “while he is weak.” “The last 
words of verse 11 emphasize the evil in the case,—the man 
who perishes is a Christian brother for whom Christ ‘died. 
The sin, therefore, is a sin against Christ. It will be observed 
that throughout this chapter Paul is speaking of the relations 
of Christian brethren to each other, and not of the relation 
of Christians to other men. The same rule of action applies, 
however, in the latter case, so far as the obligation not to 
injure any one morally or spiritually is concerned. 

Verse 13.— Wherefore, if meat maketh my brother to stumble, 
I will eat no flesh for evermore, that I make not my brother to 
stumble: Paul here declares his own Christian purpose and 
resolution, in acéordance with the exhortation and the prin- 
ciple of action which he has just set forth: “If meat”— 
that is, this matter of the meats of one sort or another— 
“causes injury, in the way mentioned, to my brethren, who 
have weak consciences by reason of their want of full de- 
velopment of Christian knowledge, I will give up, once for 
all, the eating of all sorts of flesh. I will walk in love, and 
do no harm or evil to those for whom Christ died.” The 
side of the matter which Paul here presents is set forth most 
distinctly and emphatically. It is the view of Christian love, 
in such relations, which he presses elsewhere. It is evident, 
however, that Paul was a believer in freedom of conscience 
when gained as the result of the true development of 
Christian knowledge, and that he regarded those Christians 
who had it, as thus secured to them, as strong, while those 
not having it were weak. It was a blessing, to his mind, to 
“ have knowledge;” but knowledge was to be completed and 
directéd by love. The strong brother was to bear the infirmi- 
ties of the weak. The weak would gain a blessing for his 
Christian life, if he could become strong, in the right way, 
through knowledge and faith. 

Yale University. 


















































































TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE FOR THE SAKE OF OTHERS. 


The one lesson most proper to follow a half year’s study of 
the life of Christ is self-denial for the good of others. We 
are not always called upon to lay down life in unspeakable 
agony, but we are called upon to sacrifice at least appetite 
and pleasure for the good of others. 7 

Probably few members of Sunday-schools are slaves to 
alcohol, nicotine, or other deadly drugs. But they owe 
something to others, to society. The whole meaning of the 
perfect and holy life of Christ is sacrifice of self for others. 
Only thus can we be like him. 

- Evén things that we regard as innocent, and are so, may, 
nay, must be, declined, if we injure others by our indulgence. 

History is full of heroes who have dared to die for their 
country. What is more needed is men who dare live for 
their fellows, men who will be a living sacrifice. 

There is a moral, civil, and legal side to temperance. But 
none of these has much value till there is first a Christian 
side. Let conscience be applied to every-day life, to so-called 
little things, and it will then dominate all things. 

In respect to our tastes, appetites, and pleasures, what do 
we differently from our own inclinations, for the sake of 
Christ’s little ones? 

The example of self-denial is more impressive than words. 

Considering the murderous harm of intoxicating drink, 
every man should conscientiously abstain, lest he sin against 
those for whom Christ died. 

Paul appears as sublimely in verse 13 as on Mars Hill. 
Without that spirit he had never stood on Mars Hill. Small 
sacrifices often made -prepare the soul for the most godlike 
heroisms. 


Denver, Colo, 








MISSIONARY LESSON. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Mark 16 : 14-20.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


14 § Afterward heappearedun-|14 And afterward he was mani- 
to the eleven as they sat at meat, fested unto the eleven them- 
and upbraided them with their selves as they sat at meat; and 
unbelief and hardness of heart, he upbraided them with their 
because they believed not them unbelief and hardness of heart, 
which had seen him after he was because they believed not them 
risen. which had seen him after he 

15 And he said unto them, Go| 15 wasrisen. And he said unto 
ye into a'l the world, and preach them, Go ye into all the 
the gospel to every creature. world, and preach the gospel to 

16 He that believeth and is bap- | 16 the whole creation. He that 
tized shall be saved; but he tnat believeth and is baptized sha)] 
believeth not shali be damned. be saved ; but he that disbeliev- 

17 And these signs shall fo.low | 17 ethshallbecondemned. And 















eceaenas cen aeancnanseas 
shall they cast out devils; they that believe : in my name shall 
shall speak with new tongues; they cast out tdevils; they 
18 They shall take up serpents; shall speak with *new tongues; 


and if they drink any deadly 
thing, it shall not hurt them; 
they shall lay hands on the sick, 
and they shall recover. 

19 {So then, after the Lord 
had spoken unto them, he was 
received up into heaven, and sat 
on the right hand of God. 

20 And they went forth, and 
preached every where, the Lord 
working with them, and confirm- 
ing the word with signs following. 
Amen. 


18 they shall take up serpents, 
and if they drink any deadly 
thing, it shall in no wise hurt 
them; they shall lay hands 
on the sick, and they shall 
recover. 

19 Sothen the Lord Jesus, after 
he had spoken unto them, was 
received up into heaven, and 
sat down at the right hand of 

20 God. And they went forth, 
and preached everywhere, the 
Lord working with them, and 
confirming the word by the 
signs that followed. Amen. 

1Gr. demons. 2Some ancient authorities omit 


new, 
The American Cummittee would substitute ‘‘who" for “ which” in 
verse 14, and ‘‘ demons” for “ devils” in verse 17. 











CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 14.—And afterward he was manifested unto the eleven 
themselves as they sat at meat ; and he upbraided them with their 
unbelief and hardness of heart, because they believed not them 
which had seen him after he was risen: The word “ afterward,” 
if we compare this account with the narrative of Luke, may 
be regarded as meaning afterward on the same day. There 
is, however, ‘in these verses (v. 14 and those which follow) an 
apparent combination of statements respecting different occur- 
rences,—the meeting of Jesus with the apostles on the first 
Sunday evening and one or more later ones,—and it may be 
a matter of doubt as to what explanation of the matter is to 
be given. Jesus appeared to “the eleven themselves,” the 
writer says. The eleven here seem to be set in contrast with 
the individuals to whom he had previously manifested him- 
self. If Luke’s account and this one are to be harmonized, 
this was the meeting of the eleven to which the two who had 
returned from Emmaus made their report. There were but 
ten present, according to John’s statement of the matter. 
According to Luke, the disciples were terrified and affrighted 
when Jesus appeared in the midst of them, supposing that 
they beheld a spirit. Though they had accepted—at least, 
with some degree of confidence—the fact of the resurrection, 
they still were not prepared to believe that Jesus was, indeed, 
with them when he stood in their presence. He said to them, 
“Why are ye troubled? and wherefore do reasonings arise in 
your heart?” Possibly this expression, which Luke uses, 
may answer to Mark’s word “ upbraided,” but it would seem 
that the representation in Mark’s verses must be regarded as 
somewhat stronger in relation to the attitude and expressions 
of Jesus than that of Luke. The unbelief and hardness of 
heart here referred to seem to be the same with what is 
found elsewhere, as charged upon the disciples, when their 
minds were slow and dark in the apprehension of the truth 
which Jesus set before them respecting himself and his king- 
dom. Here the slowness to believe was with reference to 
his resurrection. 

Verses 15, 16.—And he said unto them, Go ye into ail the 
world, and preach the gospel to the whole creation. He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that disbelieveth 
shall be condemned: Dean Alford calls attention to the point 
that what appears to take place on one occasion, according to 
the connection of sentences and verses in this passage, from 
verse 14 to verse 20, really must have taken place on four 
different occasions,—verse 14 referring to the first Sunday 
evening; verse 15, to the meeting in Galilee mentioned in 
Matthew 28 : 16; verses 16-18, to some unrecorded appear- 
ance; and verses 19 and 20 to the appearance at the time of 
the ascension, There seems to be no very serious difficulty 
in assigning verse 16, and possibly verses 17 and 18 also, to 
the time of the meeting on the mountain in Galilee. In this 
case, there would be but three occasions, instead of four. This 
uniting of what occurred on different occasions seems like 
the wark of another writer, who attempted to make a brief 
conclusion for Mark’s narrative, or like a purposely formed 
summary of the evangelist himself, who was thinking rather 
of the words of Jesus than of the times when they were 
uttered. Verse 15 answers to Matthew 28: 19 in its main 
thought, but it is evidently a gathering up of the idea into a 
briefer éxpression. The expression “ making disciples” and 
the baptismal formula, as it is called, which Matthew has, 
are not found here. It is difficult to believe that the writer 
does not refer to the same occasion to which Matthew refers. 
“ The whole creation ” is equivalent to “all the nations,” of 
Matthew 28:19. Some, however, hold that the words “the 
nations” in Matthew mean the Gentile nations. The expres- 
sion with respect to baptism in verse 16 is different from that 
in Matthew, but the importance of baptism is suggested in 
both Gospels alike. It will be observed, however, that bap- 
tism is not, even here, made to be the turning-point of salva- 
tion. The one who “disbelieves” fails of the end, and 
“faith” is the condition, or the means by which one is saved. 
The suggestion of this verse, in connection with the preced- 
ing one, is certainly, that, in their preaching to the whole 
creation, they should make disciples everywhere, and should 
baptize them into the name of the Father, the Son, and the 








them that believe; In my name these signs shall follow them 





‘Verses 17, 18.—And these signs shall follow them that believe : 
in my name shall they cast out devils ; they shall speak with new 
tongues ; they shall take up serpents, and if they drink any deadly 
thing, tt shall in no wise hurt them; they shall lay hands on 
the sick, and they shall recover: The word “signs” here, a8 
elsewhere, seems to denote miraculous proofs of the divine 
presence and power, as accompanying the persons spoken of. 
All these signs were to be wrought in the sphere of the name 
of Jesus, and by his authority ; and apart from him the dis- 
ciples could do nothing. Of the signs mentioned, the casting 
out of demons and healing the sick were in the line of the 
miracles wrought by Jesus and in his lifetime. The speak- 
ing with tongues answers to what we find alluded to at length 
by Paul, in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, and also what 
is spoken of two or three times inthe Acts. The remarkable 
manifestation on the day of Pentecost may have been a strict 
fulfilment of what is here said, if we adopt the reading of the 
text of the Revised Version, “new tongues.” The word 
“new” may also be, in a less strict sense, applicable to the 
phenomenain the Corinthian Church. If, on the other hand, 
the word “ new” is omitted, as in the margin of the Revised 
Version, the fulfilment is easily discovered in all these cases, 
As for the taking up of serpents and the drinking of deadly 
draughts without injury, we find nothing of the kind men- 
tioned in the New Testament as having occurred in the lifes 
time of the apostles. The case mentioned in Acts 28 : 3-6 is 
the only one which will at all answer to this verse, and this 
not fully. The eighteenth verse is supposed by many to bear 
internal evidence of not having been written by Mark, by 
reason of this fact, as well as by reason of its somewhat ex- 
travagant character and of its inconsistency in this respect 
with the general utterances of Jesus. It is to be observed, 
however, that this was a time of assurances for the future, 
and of encouragement to the apostles with reference to what 
was before them in their arduous and dangerous work. 

Verses 19, 20,—So then the Lord Jesus, after he had spoken 
unto them, was received up into heaven, and sat down at the right 
hand of God. And they went forth, and preached everywhere, the 
Lord working with them, and confirming the word by the signs that 
followed. Amen: The expression “so then” is a kind of 
formal summing up and conclusion of the whole chapter. 
“The Lord Jesus” is an expression used from the standpoint 
of the writer and the time of writing. The impression pro- 
duced on the reader’s mind by the connection of the sentences, 
if there were no other narrative, would be that the ascension 
followed immediately the utterance of the words previously 
recorded. But there is nothing inconsistent with the suppo+ 
sition of an interval between verse 18 and verse 19, and theres 
fore we need not hold that Jesus rose to heaven, according to 
Mark’s view, at an earlier date than that given by Luke in 
the Acts. The beginning of the gospel was the preaching of 
John the Baptist (Mark 1: 1-4) ; the end of the work of Jesus, 
as abiding on earth, was the ascension. The conclusion of 
this writer’s work, therefore, is naturally found in these two 
verses, which set forth the closing of the work of Jesus, and 
the opening of the work of the apostles after he had taken 
his seat at the right hand of God in heaven. Jesus was 
“received up.” This is the representation also in Acts1: 9, 
He was borne upward, and a cloud received him out of the 
sight of the apostles. “The right hand” denotes the place 
of highest honor, and of nearness to the divine throne. He 
ascended to heaven, to receive the glory which he had with 
God before the foundation of the world, and to sit upon his 
own mediatorial throne. “They went forth and preached 
everywhere,” thus fulfilling the command which Jesus had 
given them in verse 15.—The Lord working with them: He, 
on his part, began at once the fulfilment of his promise, “ Lo, 
I am with you alway” (Matt. 28: 20). “The signs that fol- 
lowed” are apparently those wrought by the apostles, and 
suggested by the words of verses 17 and 18. “It would not 
be easy,” says Dr. Alexander, “to find two short sentences 
containing more than these two concluding verses, one of 
which describes the whole proce&s of our Saviour’s exaltation, 
and the other the whole missionary work of the apostles, as 
its necessary fruit, and therefore a conclusive proof of its 
reality.’ If the original conclusion of this book is lost, he 
adds, its place has been wonderfully well supplied. 

Yale University. 
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MISSION LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


THE ProGrRess or Misstons.—The gospel closes with the 
solemn charge to go into all the world and preach it to every 
creature. And within a century that command was obeyed, 
so far as the then known world was concerned. It was preached 
not only wherever the Roman eagle had alighted, but in the 
further kingdoms of the East, in Persia, Armenia, and India; 
so that Christianity was the national religion of Armenia 
fifty years before Constantine emblazoned the cross on the 
imperial banner. Again, four centuries later, Christians 
seemed roused once more to the call of missionary duty. The 
missionaries of England and Germany penetrated Scandina- 
via and Lithuania, and into the heart of Russia; while those 
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Asia, even tothe interior of China. Soon the desolating wave 
of Islam swept north, east, and west, from Spain to Persia. 
Five hundred years more pass, and another missionary spirit 
was stirred, Alas! it was a carnal spirit, not the spirit from 
on high, It forgot that the weapons of Christ’s warfare are 
not carnal; and the Crusades, with all their tales of heroism 
and devotion, have left nothing but ruined or desecrated 
churches and crumbling castles as the fruit of three centuries 
of noble, if misguided, zeal. Another three centuries pass, 
and the light of truth penetrates and clears away from a great 
part of Europe the mists of error. But the Reformers were 
so absorbed in the restoring at home, that they had no thought 
or time to give to the building abroad; and indeed, however 
much they might have had the will, the opportunity was 
lacking, for Spair and the pope held almost the whole mis- 
sionary field. They were missionaries after their fashion, 
but it was of this world; and, worse than the Crusaders, per- 
ished races, not ruined forts, are their monuments, 

Mopern Missions.—Another three hundred years, and 
Protestant Europe and America awoke to the call, and set to 
work to obey the command. Scoffers and unbelievers may 
say that little has been done. We are not careful to answer 
them. We know that in this century far more souls have 
been gathered in from heathenism and Mohammedanism than 
the whole Christian Church contained after the first century 
of apostolic labors, according to Gibbon. But the great point 
to note is this, that, speaking comprehensively, the gospel 
has in this century been presented to every people; and it 
has been proved that it is fitted for and fits every race; that 
there is no people so dark that it cannot be brought to the 
foot of the cross, no race so degraded that it cannot be taught 
to set its affections on things above, no tongue so rude that 
into it the Scriptures cannot be translated. The missionary 
has gone to the nations lowest in the intellectual scale, to the 
Eskimos of the North, the Fuegian of the South. And such 
has been the change, that Charles Darwin, who knew the 
Fuegians, declared that the missionaries had done what he 
had thought impossible, and he subscribed to the work. The 
wildest races have been tamed, like the red Indians of Brit- 
ish North America, The most savage races have been sub- 
dued, like the Maoris of New Zealand, the Melanesians of 
New Hebrides, and the cannibal Fijians. The negro, whether 
of West, East, or Central Africa, has been lifted into civili- 
zation and spiritual life and intelligence by the gospel. The 
subtle Japanese, steeped for centuries in an atheistic philoso- 
phy, finds hope and joy in Christ. The materialist Chinese 
has learned a self-sacrificing devotion for love of his Re- 
deemer. ‘The soft Hindoo has been won from his sensuality 
to endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. The 
rude Karen, the despised Dravidian, have been shown to be 
one with the higher races, when they have put on Christ. 
The proud Moslem, hardest task of all, has learned to bow 
at the foot of the cross. Out of every nation has been gath- 
ered a handful, the first-fruits of the ripening harvest,— 
enough to bid the Lord’s disciples go forward, “the Lord work- 
ing with them, and confirming the word with signs following.” 

The College, Durham, England, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—>——_—- 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.* 


Under the attractive title of English Men of Action 
has been begun still another biographical series, issued 
by the English firm which introduced the English Men 
of Letters library and several successors hardly less 
known. The new voiumes are almost exactly of the size 
and mechanical execution of the Men of Letters, each 
being a sixteenmo (745 inches) of about two hundred 
pages, well printed on solid white paper, bound in smooth 
red cloth with modest lettering in black, and sold at 
sixty cents. Bookbnyers are here reminded, once more, 
that the cheapest books now in the market are by no 
means those of the paper “libraries” or of those pub- 
jishers that give us shabby press-work, cheap paper, and 





* Henry the Fifth. By the Rev. A. J. Church. 7345 inches, 
cloth. portrait, pp. vii, 155. New York ; Macmillan and Company. 
Price, 60 cents, 

David Livingstone. By Thomas Hughes. 734X5 inches, cloth, 
Maps and portrait, pp. vii, 208. New York4 Macmillan and Com- 
pany. Price, 60 ceuts. 


Charles George Gordon, By Colonel Sir William F. Butler. 7% x5 


inches, cloth, portrait, pp. vi, 255, New York ; Macmiilan and Com- 
pany. Price, 00 cents. 


mean binding. Before passing to the subject-matter of 
the volumes now under review, it should be said that 
each contains a woodcut portrait, of that careful style 
of drawing and engraving which has characterized 
Messrs. Macmillan’s English Illustrated Magazine, and 
ha# made that periodical in some sense a rival of 
Harper’s Magazine or The Century. 

The plan of this series is very broad, and naturally 
might include some names already represented in Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s English Worthies series, or the Twelve 
English Statesmen now publishing by the Macmillans. 
Thus far, however, no repetitions are noticeable. The 
three volumes at present “out” have not appeared in 
chronological order of subjects, nor do they bear any 
numerical arrangement other than that of convenience ; 
therefore the one having the remotest subject may as 
well be mentioned first. The life of Henry the Fifth is 
by the Rev. A. J. Church. Every reader of English 
history knows what a dramatic and interesting subject 
is furnished by that monarch’s brilliant and on the whole 
happy career, out of which Shakespeare made his pleas- 
antest and most popularly romantic historical play. 
Later writers have delved industriously in the same 
mine of chivalric gold; and one American author 
(George M. Towle) has devoted to Henry a large octavo 
which only misses being a work of solid value. The 
events of King Henry’s reign are chronicled by Mr. 
Church in a style of sober good sense, without oratorical 
display, and without any apparent power of picturesque- 
ness on the author’s part. Even the more stirring and 
dramatic situations arouse little vividness of description, 
and, notwithstanding its subject, the story can hardly be 
called interesting. But it is not positively dull, nor is it 
prolix; and in the closing pages, wherein Mr, Church 
summarizes Henry’s qualities and achievements, he 
shows a considerable power of historic analysis and a 
reasonable justice of estimate. 

We pass from the battles of medisvalism to the tri- 
umphs of modern evangelism and geographical science 
when we turn from Church’s Henry the Fifth to Thomas 
Hughes’s tale of the life of David Livingstone. Familiar 
as it is to two generations of readers, it is worth this new 
presentation at the hands of a graphic and thoroughly 
wholesome writer, whose powers are never better dis- 
played than in.a concise biography of some man of 
large soul and helpful hand. Mr. Hughes’s literary 
career has hardly justified the promises made by his two 
brilliant stories of thirty years ago; but that his pen is 
as forcible as of yore is proved very pleasantly by the 
present volume, which is worth a place on the shelf con- 
taining his life of Alfred the Great. The homely face of 
the great modern minister to the African Gentiles, and 
of the indefatigable explorer, which looks out upon us 
from the frontispiece, seems to give us the key to the 
record printed in the following two hundred pages. 
The piercing eyes and the determined mouth, the con- 
scientious forehead and the burly shoulders, were all 
needed in the solution of the earlier—but how belated— 
problems of African civilization and Christianization, 
“The greatest explorer of modern times” is what Mr. 
Hughes calls Livingstone on his first page; and the 
seventeen following chapters remind us very vividly 
that the achievements of this “downright simply honest 
life, whether in contact with queens or slave-boys,” are 
not soon to fade or be forgotten, whether or not one 
agrees with the biographer that a more perfect example 
of such a life “is not on record on our planet.” Enthu- 
siasm is contagious, and one may well be sorry for that 
sluggish reader whose blood and courage do not rise as 
he follows forward this record of a man’s work for Christ 
and humanity. The volume (which has an excellent 
map) is well worth adding to Sunday-school or parish 


the Moffat’s, Mrs. Livingstone’s parents. Those mis- 
sionaries and Henry M. Stanley are closely bound to 
the career of Livingstone. In his closing pages Mr. 
Hughes gives a clear and hopeful, though serious, state- 
ment of the present condition of things, political and 
religious, in Africa. 

In his life of Charles George Gordon, Colonel Sir 
William F. Butler, having less to say than Mr. Hughes, 
takes fifty more pages in which to say it. Furthermore, 
he apparently feels himself bound to indulge in “fine 
| writing,” in the use of which he is as likely to become 
prolix or bombastic as eloquent or illuminating. The 
calm and temperate judgment which is peculiarly neces- 
sary in estimating Gordon’s career, is the very quality 
Colonel Butler lacks. Instead of a dispassionate search 
| for the real character of the man, and the lasting worth 








libraries, together with one of the recent biographies of 


of his achievements, we have a rhetorical following of 
his estimates of himself, and a diffuse recording of his 


pages are indeed eloquent, and would make a good 
“piece” for students to deliver in oratorical contests; 
but a stirring peroration was not the thing most needed. 
The career and character of the man, in his last and 
most tragic days, could not make his Khartoum journals 
interesting, or in all respects valuable,—if the opinion 
of one who has patiently read every word of them be 
worth recording. The same remark must be made of 
these chapters. Charles George Gordon is one of the 
noble and picturesque figures of this century,—a modern 
zealot in the best sense, a Christian knight of the nine- 
teenth century, whose life of devotion and self-sacrifice 
at length received the martyr’s crown, and whose destruc- 
tion is likely to continue to seem to many the greatest 
blot upon the career of the first of living statesmen. 
But, because of all this, it was peculiarly the duty of his 
biographer to try to separate, in the study of his career, 
the transient from the permanent, mereyzeal from large 
generalship or statesmanship, superstition from faith, 
“crankiness” from manly independence. When all 
needed deductions are made, the result is worth our 
admiration; without them we rebel at the estimate, for 
we miss the “sanctified common sense” that can never 
be forgotten in the greater career of David Livingstone. 





Ill-read or prejudiced must be the man who finds 
cause for pessimistic conclusions in the study of the 
efforts made, in the century now closing, toward edu- 
cating, civilizing, and Christianizing the world. The 
story of missions and economic advance in Africa alone 
would confute the notion that retrogression or stagnation 
is the result of attempts at progress. But the wisest 
optimist is the hardest worker; and the recognition of 
existing evils is a step toward remedying them. We 
cannot ignore the seriousness of the present African 
problem, as stated in the closing pages of Thomas 
Hughes’s new life of Livingstone; and the most serious 
attention must be given to Professor Henry Drummond’s 
similar statements, in Scribner’s Magazine for June, as 
to the actual enlargement of the slave-trade, of late, 
Meantime the condition of the colored population of 
Hayti, almost at our own doors, is pitiable, whether con- 
sidered governmentally or socially. Sir Spenser St. John, 
formerly British Minister in Hayti, and now envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary in Mexico, 
whose Hayti ; or, The Black Republic, made.a stir a.few 
years ago, has just brought out a new edition of that 
volume, in which he reviews, reiterates, and strengthens 
his gloomy asseverations, In Hayti, he avers, civiliza- 
tion is declining, civil wars multiplying, commerce fall- 
ing to pieces, religion ineffective, vaudoux-worship and 
cannibalism actually increasing, the government weak 
and kaleidoscopic, and the colored man, in brief, de- 
monstrably unfit for self-control. All Mr. Froude’s 
dismal observations concerning Hayti (reviewed in these 
columns at the time of their appearance) Sir Spenser 
corroborates and expands. As far as his book is con- 
cerned, however, one must say that the text does not 
justify the extreme assertions made in the preface. By 
the author’s own testimony, it is evident that the Roman 
Catholic Church is imperfectly and slowly making some 


that the smaller Protestant missions are doing some- 
thing, and may at any moment, thanks to a revulsion 
from prevalent discontent or superstition, be able to do 
much; and that education is by no means a failure. It 
is not two hundred years since parts of the “ civilized” 
world indulged in orgies scarcely less revolting than the 
vaudoux rites here described. ‘The author’s text, fur- 
thermore, makes evident a semi-humorous, semi-trac- 
table spirit among the blacks and mulattoes that is by no 
means invulnerable to beneficent effort. These last 
months in Hayti have been awful; but even now may 
be seen the commercial, social, and religious forces 
which have done something for the regeneration of the 
island since 1789. Let us read this over-gloomy and 
over-argumentative book, and redouble our efforts for our 
unhappy neighbor; but let not any one who is familiar 
with the history of France herself, since the fall of the 
Bastile, despair of the “ black republic” which was once 
one of her most valued possessions. (86 inches, cloth, 
pp. xxiv, 389. New York: Scribner and Welford. 
Price, $2.50.) 


A clear, straightforward, and interesting new Life of 
General Lafayette has been written by Mr. Bayard Tuck- 
erman, of New York, author of a short history of Eng- 
lish prose fiction. Mr. Tuckerman has diligently studied 
the authorities, and has produced a book which, without 
greatness or significant force, will be popularly service- 
able. The renewed influence of Macaulay (whose style 
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and already antiquated) is here very ap- 
parent, especially in the account of the 
causes of the French Revolution and in 
the personal descriptions. Macaulay, 
with all his faults, was and is a master, 
and his influence upon historical and 
biographical literature is not soon to die. 
To such popular writers as Mr. Tucker- 
man or Dr. John Lord (of whose lectures 
these chapters. constantly remind the 
reader), it is a distinct gain to rely upon 
the clear short sentences and suggestive 
antitheses of that perennially popular 
historian and essayist. The present life 
of Lafayette is well illustrated by por- 
traits and a fac-simile of an old pictorial 
piece of china, and is neatly printed in 
two trig little volumes. The index is ab- 
surdly scanty, and the author is not a 
slave to accuracy ; for instance, he always 
calls President Monroe “Munroe.” (2 
vols., 7X5 inches, cloth, pp. xi, 275; iv, 
\266. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
Price, $3.00.) 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each és- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amownt 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
euch a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onan appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 











For -nervous exhaustion, usé Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. Dr. H. C. McCoy, Algona, 
Ia., says: “I have used it in cases of dyspep- 


sia, nervous exhaustion, and wakefulness, | 


with pleasant results, Also think it of great 
service in depressed condition of the system, 
resulting from biliary derangement.” 





ELUENT NEN BOKS, 


Riverside Library for Young 


People. 


Sterling and interesting books of history, 

biography, travel, natural history, adventure, 

etc., written by authors specially qualified, for 

boys and girls forming private libraries. 

1. THE WAR OFINDEPENDENCE. By JOHN 
FISKE. 

2. GEORGE WASHINGTON: An Historical 
Biography. By Horace E. SCUDDER. 

3. BIRDS THROUGH AN OPERA-GLASS. By 
FLORENCE A, MERRIAM. 

4. UP AND DOWN THE Brooks. By Mary 
E. BAMFORD. 

With illustrations, 16mo. 75 cents each. 

The books of this library promise to meet a 

want deeply felt by parents and teachers for 

books of equal interest and worth which young 

people’can unhesitatingly be advised to read. 


The Story of Patsy. 


By Kate DovuGLAs WIGGIN, author of 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol.” ’ With illus- 
trations. Square 16mo, 60 cents. 

A very engaging story, full of humor and 
pathos, which ought to be read in every family. 


The Beginnings of New Eng- 
land. 


The Puritan Rance 9 A in its Relations to 
Civil and Religious Liberty. By JOHN FISKE. 
With maps. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

Mr. Fiske has here produced a book of equal 
interest and importance. His conscientious 
thoroughness of research, his marvelous candor, 
and the unsurpassed clearness of his style, are 
conspicuous in this work. 


*,* For sale all booksellers. Sent postpaid, 
on Satnlge of pote by the Femihere alee 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & C0,, BOSTON, 


A Good BOOK tor 25c. 
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NY PARENT who has 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN 
(31.00 a a? may ‘n time count on larger men and 
women well acquainted with men and things. nal 
men copy,5cents. D. Lormror Company, Bosto 


= | Write D. R. NIVER PUBLISHING CO., 


= s> pent: New York, for NEW CATA- 





TEXT CARDS Biv out. Sample 
nts. 


en fifty new cards, 25 





GoitEx TEXT DESIGNS FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCMOOL. Prices reduced 
terestin ond pnewruive. - Fee pt pore ulars, spn 
stam, velope w our reas to the pu 
Wx. HART or. 242 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


ie 
iigher, 





Golden Texts and Bible Gems |-~ 


for 1889. $2.00 per 100. 
WARD & DRUMMOND. New Yorx Cry. 





52 PICT natioral aon 
Per ye r. 16 ce nts. 
gonere ational 8.8. & Pub. 


COLORS, ox 


One for each of the Inter- 


oston and Chicago. 





BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 


By A. Schultze, Pres’t Moravian Theological Semi- 
nary. Every reader should eet a hover at once. It is 


yery interesting = OS te cal. ents, postpaid. 
T aNTIQULEY Easton, Pa, 





nal and Practical Hou 
ple copies Sree. CoRTIS PUB. ‘SO, 


Thelargest cireulation of any 
riodical in the world. “ The 
hila, ae aol Home sous 


°Phtlsdelphia, 
Milsdelehia, Pa. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
“OXFORD” | 


Teachers’ Bib 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 7th ra N. Y. 


THE MUSIC BOOK OF 1889! 
J. R. SWENEY and 
‘ W. J. KIRKPATRICK’S 


THE JOYFUL SOUND 


Just issued. Price, 35 cents by mail, 
JOHN J. HOOD, eittaapuis, Pa. 
Send 25 cents for Copy of our 
Latest and best S. S. Music Book, 


Tes 0 eee 


Author & Publisher, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


Catalogue and Specimen pages free. 
“ WINDOWS OF HEAVEN.” 


By the Rev. H. M. Wharton, and Prof. R. G. Staples, 
NEW MUSIC! NEW HYMNS 
For rote and benny Oy 
Boards, 35 cents 
WHARTON, 




















SUMMER HOMES 
By the Sounding Sea. 


The sounding C on one of Ditson Company’s famous 
GUITARS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS, is always 
in unison with the restful pleasure of summer days 
in summer pleasant places, Don’t go to a music-less 
house!, Take with you one of our light, portable 
musical instruments! 

Seasonable and most enjoyable music books are: 
College Songs (50 cts.), 150,000 sold. 

College Songs for Banjo ($1.00), Guitar ($1.00). 
Good Old Songs We Used to Sing ($1.00). 
Praise in Song (40 cts.). New Gospel Songs. 
Temperance Rallying Songs (3 cts.). 

Song Harmony (60 cts.). Fine 4 part songs. 
Popular Song Collection ($1.00). 37 good songs. 
Song Classics ($1.00), 50 high-class songs. 

Song Classics, Alto Voice ($1.00). 47 songs, 
Classic Tenor Songs ($1.00). 36 songs. 

Classic Baritone or Bass Songs ($1.00). 33 songs. 
Choice Vocal Due:s ($1.00). The newest. 
Popular Dance Music Collection ($1.00), 
Popular Piano Collection ($1.00), 27 pieces, 
Classical Piamist ($1.00). 42 pieces. 

Piano Classics ($1.00). 44 pieces, 


Also music in quantity and variety for all instro- 
ments. Send for catalogues, free. 


Any Book or Piece mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL, 


ELLMUTH COLLEGE) London Cai 
FOR YOUNG LAprEs, | Rev. oi English, Frio. | 


UMMER SCHOOL ror BOYS, at Toe BRYANT 


KS SCHOOL, Roslyn, Long Island. N.Y, Overlook- 
ing L. I. Sound, Send for illustrated catalogue, 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


Py oe peace 
Vv. DR. nm Worn 
18384 Thestuue wtrest, Philadelphia, 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S | 


Bo 
for TouNe. Tipies, Wea. Sronsutee a op fa 
wilh re-open September %, at +6 Bayard Street. 

















YSlo-ART-ELoel UrION tome 


open to progressive students. 
Will receive valuable information Ail interested 
by addressing E. TOURJER, Boston, Mass, 


CHELTENHAM ACADEMY, °@gN™#. 


Unexcelled location and surroundin 5. news school 
equipment. Gymnasium, Military Drill, ete, Thor 
ough preparation for College or Scientific School, Fo 
circular,ete.,address J. CALVIN Ricx, A. sti , Principal 


DOUCLASS / REMUNARY 
Pap’ 


oung ladies, WA 
tne 1 th h year opens Sept.4. Terms maecerete, 
admitted 
Address, 





to wee. is our certifica’ 
Miss H. EB. DOUGLASS, S, Principal. 
Fi R R WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE, fcnons™srx! 


FwLu CoLLeoraTE Course ofstndy. Location beaut 
fal and healthful. Buildings elegant, A refined Chris+ 
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SONGS. , 
one sTOooD = THE LILIES. Hf Frederick Vinal. 
n fl vd 
calty Feesditions, tor doprine bey ¢ Rito Pris Ee ae: 
WHERE Lie 4 OX-EVED DAISIES @Row. 
A pretty and pleasing Waltz Song. Price, 500 


MOR 
NO E PARTING, NORAH DARLING. 


A pleasin sone: not , -~g with 
pe s ‘Price, t, and & melody 


PIANO “MUSIC. 
GALATEA GAVOTTE. By BARCLAY WALKER. 


arming co mRogiti tion yo the com- 
Nhe ws -knewn “ Mil Tice, a5cts. 
Wikia OF F vaiiaPL, By FRANZ WALD. 
A stirrin, eneqient ¢ Milita: tary 
Tice, 60cts. 


a 
iis , By LOUIS SCHEHLMANN. 
enka Prine, ee mn, somewhat in the styie of a 
*,°Any of the 2 nag or any other sheet music will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of retail price. 
PUBLIGHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, oO. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


tian home. Gession a begibe bere, 1889, Send for 
catalogue. RISBER, D. D., President, 


SEASIDE ASSEMBLY, KEY EAST, W. J. 


7 to August 18, Schools of Music, Elocution, 
Christian # osophy, Literature, Art, knglish Bible, 
Sunday-school Normal, Kindergarten, 
For Tall ctcedas, address General Conductor, Dx. 0, Ra 
BLACKALL, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. . 


half-dozen best Ciassical and Academic8chools} in New 
~ land. The payment of $61 in advance will cover 
nary tuition, board, weaSing, rooss ane heating for 
the fall term, be inning Aug. 24. Send for catalogue 
to G. M. STEELE, Principal, Wilbraham, Mass, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


pemoved in 1983 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGoNn the spacious country-seat of Ja¥ KE, 
will besin its fortieth year Wednesday, Sept. 26th, 
For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, 
Montgomery eam Pa 

Princi Emerita, 


Princ 
M188 FRANCES i ‘punnerr, Miss +g DILLaYR 
Miss SyYtvia J. EASTMAN. 


BRYNMAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Piilaget pala, Raneerie 
aduate and undergraduate courses 
eee English Anglosaxen 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, fo 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, History, 
Political Science, Physics, Chemisty , biology 














Philosophy. Gymnasium, with ty ents | Sw 
ratus complete. Fellowships (v iam sang in oe 
English, Mathematics, History, and Biology. 
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SONG BOOK! 


ARRAY! 


program, address as above. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General,and 
J. D. Wattles, Publisher of The 8 inday Schoo! Tim 








By LOWRY & DOANE, 
IS MOST DESIRABLE EVERY WAY 


Send 25 cents for a copy in paper. 








81 Randolph Street, Chicage. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


‘Send for 54- page pe pampbletto E. %. JOHNSTON 
Institute, K. Corner ag and Spring Garden 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa 
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CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymns and tanes for charch worship. 
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Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. 
Express often cheaper. 
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is receiving the praise of all 


0 
sample copy in boards, W. Ww. Whitney, xb. ,Toledo, 0. 


GATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. 


THE NEW S.S. SINGING BOOK oe 1889 


Both hymns and tunes c pe 2 variety, character, and 
merit of the highest order. 92 pp. r100. 25c. for 


ticulars, B. 8S. PEALE, Pubd., Drawer D, Chicago. 


Jas». KE. WHITNEY, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 
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GOOD WAGES Zrersntces, i Adress tor "pas. 





” GENTS wanted. Local or traveling. Permanent 
work. Quick selling specialties. Stock warranted. 


©. A. maT & CO., 183 N. 84 St.. Phila, Pa. 





FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For Sunday-schools and all otber uses. 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 


Gend for illustrated catalogue. 
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Gilad Hallelajahs or Songs of Triumph 


30 per 100. 
* a a Sr., Pub., 921 Arch Street, Phila. Pa. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
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rUSLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
pubsctiber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theol 
flents, $1.00a year. To new subscribers, 


cents). 
CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price 5 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 


than ten. 
If a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
‘wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
Tate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smalier schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, an price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

pi ‘4 a statement that the num- 
of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 

ll number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
Jess than the full ber of teach rsons who 





ical Stu- 
price (50 





soptcs ia excess of the required number may be sab- 
bed for at the eame time. Teachers bel ing tothe 
name he ante rn 





. das ONE in such 
aero gy ihe number sina . For 
er! If there are seven teachers in a school, two 

whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
giaer, the club subscription need not be for morethan 
ur copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “‘NEW’’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
nay me geting the past two years. 
fi shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a old to another in order to get the reduction 

ed to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will taken at the half rate, 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
Segeaing = club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less t ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan even 
above). A second free copy, will be allowed when a 

ub numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 

ty, and 80 on. 


“ HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
@ club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. ‘The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
matter from one t-office, and others in the 

e school get theirs mm another, the papers will 

sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the formingofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 

the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 

mal subscriptions to expire at the same time 
ith the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
ing pro rata for the time that he is to réceive the 


r. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

Po should be careful to name not only the post- 

ce to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 

club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 

rmed last year by 

THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the beliefthat no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for re a fair trial of the 

. Anew subscriber is entitled to the half rate 





r one year oniy. 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The - 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the 
able all the teachers of » sc 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, EB. C., will receive yearly or ny rye A sub- 
scriptions for ‘The Sunday School Times (the paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers) at the following rates :— 

rom 1 to4 copies, 10s. each, 

“ 5to9 . 8s.6d,. “* 

10 copies and upwards, 7s.6d, “ 
To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
rs must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
mt either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 

the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550, 
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label). Palmer, Mass. 

REE 251 of Seal Brand Coffee. 

Send 6 cents for }1b sample. 

CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass. 
BAH EF.’ s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing les; 
than one cent a cup. | 


BEST |THE PERFECTION Fctfornted 
IGHT | waste Consuming CANDLES are 
andNO unequaled. BOYCE BROTHERS, 
DRIP Phi adelphia,SoleAg’tsUnited States 
INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 

_ ous at fc, BTKPERN » WHITMAN & SON, 
ventors ouly manuiacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 























All hands want Pearline—it’s handy 


Enables one pair of 4ands to do the work of several; millions of 
hands use it; millions more will when they learn its value. 

You can read, write, sew, wash dishes, prepare the meals, care 
for the baby—with your two hands, while Pearline is washing 
the clothes for you almost without the aid of ands. It’s harm- 


less; cannot hurt most delicate of 


ful for washing the 4ands. It saves your hands one-half the work 
in house-cleaning—in fact, when your sands have anything to 
wash or clean, you will find sooner or later that Pyle’s Pearline 
is the best thing known with which to do it. 


Many Aands are engaged in peddling imitations of Pearline— 
eware or goods which they claim to be ‘‘ as good 
FALSE—Pearline is not peddled. 


All grocers handle Pearline. 153 


JAMES PYLES 


E GREAT INVENTION 
OR SAVING Tor. & EXPENSE 
Virnour_ Inuury To THe ‘ 
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hands or fabrics; most delight- 


as Pearline,”—IT’S 


JAMES PYLE, New York 








Smokers’ Throat: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
WILL RELIEVE INSTANTLY THE DRY, 
PARCHED AND BURNING SENSATION THAT 
SMOKERS OFTEN FEEL ON THEIR TONGUE 
OR IN THEIR THROAT, 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME, SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ADDRSNB, FOS Ce. Te Ce ere ee 


ProcTeR & GAMBLE, 
GLYCERINE DEpP’T, CINCINNATI, Q, 


ctr= CONSUMPTION 


Is now admitted by the medical authorities to be 
a deficiency or undue waste of Oxydizable Phos- 
oe normally existing in the human economy. 
‘he remedy consists in the administration of a 
prepareees of Phosphorus being at once assimila- 
le and oxydizable.e WINCHESTER’S HYPO- 
PHOSPHITES is the only preparation of Phos- 
horus which combines these characteristics in the 
ighest degree. For consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, night sweats, and nervous diseases it is 
unequaled. Recommended by physicians. Sold 
by druggists. $1 per bottle. Send for circular. 
Winchester & Co., Chemists, 162 William St., N. Y. 


WE MAIL FREE wekesvs 


fer the Teeth. Deliciously flavored. 
E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 








to any address a 
sample vial of 





DRABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. | 
No Opor WHEN HEATED. 























INSURED? 


In Boston, atthe office 
of Hub Gore Mak- 
ers,the largest manu- 
facturers of Shoe- 
Elastic in America. 
This Trade Mark on 


ARE 


YOUR 


CONGRESS 


SHOES 


the inside of the Elas- 
tic is the Insurance 
Seal Stamp. 


HOW Insured ? 


By this legal docu- 
ment, which accom- 
panies the shoes, 


INSURED? 





INSURANCE CERTIFICATE. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1888. 


This {usures to the wearer of these 
shoes perfect service of the Gore for ONE 
AND ONE-HALF YEARS /Srom date letter 
in Trade Mark. If the Elastic fails within 
eighteen months, send the shoes by express, at 
our expense, from any part of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, West Indies, or 
Sandwich Isl’ ds, and we will insert new Gore in 
Jinest manner, and return shoes free of expense. 
i HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston. Mass. 


C2 faze. em 


WHAT Insured ?— The Elastic Gore. 


Shrinking. Look Better. 
__{ Paaime. Such | £ 
Ag ainst Bagging. if Better. 











Feel Better. 
Wearing out. Shoes Last Longer. 


WHERE Sold ?—Lverywhere. They cost 
no more, and come in every desirable grade and 


make. Write us for list of dealers in your locality. 
(Copyright, 1889, by Hub Gore Makers, Boston, Mass.) 








Enamel your Ranges twice a year, topsonce “& 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grecers and Stove Dealers. 


WALL PAPERSscezatises 


Lastyes Gc. Damasks 18c. Heavy Embossed Golds 35c 
or 











Send l0c. f : stating papers wanted and will send 
TT Niament & Cn 120d Markee Streets 

Market Stree 
A. L. Diament & Co., *Poicdtipiia, ‘Pa 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


The best for churches, stores, or residences. Send for 
circular, Givemeasures for an estimate, H.S, NOR- 
THROP, 1S Lush SPRREOT, IN bW Lota. 


TOOLS Pe DANINGHAML & 0, 


Limited, 607 
Bend % cents for Ulustrated catalogue 








rt 
PHILADELPHIA, P's. 








LADY AGENTS 


WANTED 


ys 
<> MIME. WILLIAMSON 
ey) CORSET! 


Has the LARGEST SALE of any 
Patent Corset in the Market. 
GOOD TERRITORY. Apply 
AGENTS’ MANAGER, 
188, Sixth 8t., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CoRA- 
LINE CorRSETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone, . 


7 GeopD SENSE” 





WORTH REPEATING. 


THE RHETORICAL TENDENCY 
IN UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSES. 
(By Professor Morton W. Easton, Ph.D.) 


In the undergraduate classes in -modern 

languages there is a certain line of work 

to be pursued by every teacher, whatever 

be the further details to which his taste, 

the direction of his own private studies, or 

his conception of the demands of his chair, 

may lead him to give most emphasis. This 

line of work, briefly stated, consists in 

teaching such matters, lexical and gram- 

matical, as are needed for the purpose of 
simple translation, from the English or 

into’the English. 

But every teacher with the slightest 

tinge of enthusiasm will do something 

more. He may prefer to give much time 
to the scientific study of the growth uf the 

forms and syntax. This kind of work 

should be neglected by no one. Or his 

work may be chiefly rhetorical, using the 

word in a very wide, and perhaps partly 

inaccurate sense, his course being ‘con- 

ducted as an “ Arts” course, according to 
the older conception of the scope and 
purpose of the courses in the classical 
tongues. Since I believe that this latter 
line of work is coming to be neglected, it 
has seemed to me worth while to put ina 

brief plea in its behalf, as something that 
should be the central point in our under- 
graduate instruction, and moreover for- 
mally emphasized in our post-graduate 
courses. 

No one can doubt that the scientific 
study of the growth of the forms and syn- 
tax of the modern languages must, in the 
near future, be pursued, and should be 
pursued, with even more energy and en- 
thusiasm than at present. There are not 
wanting indications that the comparative 
philology of the ancient and the extinct 
branches of Indo-germanic speech is soon 
to seek from the philology of the modern 
tongues the key to some of its numerous 
unsolved problems, and I, for one, look to 
modern Romance and Germanic philology 
for the antidote to much of the dogmatisin 
of nearly all of the best recent work in the 
remoterfield. Itis only in the full records 
of the modern languages that are to be 
found ample illustration of all the varieties 
of phonetic processes, real and not hypo- 
thetical. Here, and here alone, is afforded 
a firm basis for reasoning upon the incep- 
tion of dialects, and, furthermore, upon 
the very important questions relating to 
the tendency to variation on the part of 
the individual, and the manner in which 
he is influenced by the community in 
which he lives. Just as the chemistry 
and biology of the fossil is tounded upon 
the processes observed in living organisms, 
so must the deductions of the philology of 
the modern tongues become the norm for 
the past. 

I have felt it necessary to speak in this 
emphatic manner of the immense and 
growing importancé of Romance and Ger- 
manic linguistics, lest any one shou!d mis- 
understand the import of what I am about 
to say. 

The proper function of the teacher of 
the undergraduate is of a different, and, in 
some respects, of a higher order. To use 
the terminology of college faculties, he 
should be, pre-eminently, a teacher in the 
“ Department of Arts.” He should have 
to do with the thought embodied in the 
texts read by his class, and with the liter- 
ary form, national and individual, in which 
this thought finds expression. He is a 
member of the guild of literature, and it is 
only as such, and not as an imperfect imi- 
tator of the teachers of the exact sciences, 
that he, or the teacher of any other tongue, 
dead as well as living, can attain to the 
true dignity of his post. Above all, the 
circumstances ef the present time make it 
more than ever incumbent upon him to 
take this view of his function. 

At no time in modern history has purely 
literary culture fallen so low as at present. 
The devotion paid to the physical sciences, 
and, quite recently, to sociology, seem to 
have absorbed well-nigh all the energy of 
this decade. Apart from writers of fiction, 
how short the list of English, French, and 
German authors read for their form! 
And, even in fiction, English wilf@rs, 
during the last three or four years, have 
come to subordinate everything to the in- 
terest of the plot,—a condition of things 
of which the detective novel is the natural 
outcome. 

The friends of Greek and Latin regard 








CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold atall Leading Retail Stores Ask for tzem 





these branches of study as the main strong- 
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hold of culture. May it be long before 
Greek is dropped from our rosters,—and 
yet it may be seriously questioned whether 
the teachers of Greek and Latin are 
not evacuating their post. Archeology, 
studied, not as a branch of esthetics, but 
as a historical science only; comparative 
philology of a kind that knows nothing 
but phonetics, and rarely takes into ac- 
count the meaning of a form, and, I may 
add, is in this unfaithful even to his- 
tory; historical disquisitions talking of the 
growth of institutions, and then absolutely 
silent as to their social value (all in them- 
selves, and, as far as they go, signs, to 
be sure, of a healthful activity), seem to 
be rng pe entire attention of most 
scholars, here, in all the vast mass of 
recent philological literature, are we to 
look for any trace of the general study of 
Homer as the divine poet? Greek and 
Latin have been infected by the exclusive 
impulse to weigh, measure, and count. 
This work must indeed be done; the 
archaic Aphrodite nrust be studied by 
every one who would rightly understand 
the work of the best period. But all this 
study of origins, in whatever field we find 
it, is work of a partly ephemeral, and, in 
one sense, of a lower order, and should be 
regarded merely as the road to some- 
thing else. We could make scholars in 
this way who should remain essentially 
barbarians. 

I repeat it, philology, in neither the 
ancient nor the modern field, has anything 
to gain in contending with the methods of 
physics and biology, if we are to stop short 
with them. In physical and biological 
science it is possible, in the first place, to 
reason with a great degree. of precision, 
and then every advance opens up a wider 
and more inspiring landscape. We can 
hardly say so much for the science of lan- 

uage; it is not an exact science, and its 
Seaections run out into an infinity of 
petty detail. Any one who has had the 
opportunity of conducting classes capable 
of comparing mere linguistics with phys- 
ics, or biology, knows well that, when 
the two are thus directly brought into 
contact, it is but little to the advantage 
of the former. What should we say of the 
teacher of psychology who should confine 
his work to the anatomical tissues of the 
brain and nerves? No! to stop here is 
to. relinquish our distinctive claims to 
tespectful attention. Language‘is an art ; 
it is not merely the product of certain his- 
torical factors, it is an art, and the study 
of its application as an art is worthy of 
our best energies as educators of under- 
graduates. 

Let me reiterate that nothing can be 
farther from my mind than to depreciate 
a kind of work in which my position as 
teacher of comparative philology requires 
me to spend my life; and yet, if I must 
choose between the two extremes, I prefer 
the rhetoricians of the first quarter of this 
century to the living scholar who cares for 
nothing but rotation, palatalization, and 
vowel absorption, and never stops to ask 
what are the special artistic uses to which 
the language, as shaped by these processes, 
is applicable. We must unite the two; 
one to preponderate in our postgraduate 
schools and the other in our undergraduate 
courses. But in neither department are 


only able to discha: his professional 
duties in a useful and lucrative manner, 
but also able to sympathize with all that 
vast field of thought and emotion sub- 
sumed in the old expression, “the hu- 
manities.” 

Secondly, the work of the modern lan- 
guage teacher is far more certain of 
immediate success. Very few under- 
graduate students of Thucydides can give 
a clear account of the xsthetic value of 
the Greek lpia ; still fewer, if any, attain 
to any real understanding of the stylistic 
features of Thucydides himself. ‘To the 
undergraduate, Lysias, Demosthenes, and 
Thucydides differ merely as hard, harder, 
hardest. Nor does the tault lie altogether 
with the instructor. But in French, or 
German, our advanced classes attain, or 
may attain, to some degree of perception 
of both the national and the personal 
characteristics of the author in their 
hands. They may be taught to feel them, 
to enjoy them, and, more than that, they 
may be taught to point out the precise 
source of their enjoyment to others. Few 
senior classes relish Aristophanes or 
Plautus; even a freshman class will enjoy 
a bright French comedy. 

But the modern languages, though able 
to hold their own as means of “ educa- 
tion,” can do this only by the study of 
larger literary wholes, as distinguished 
from that study of the single period, or 
group of periods, possible in one recitation 
of the single student. A Greek period 
considered simply as affordin material 
for mental drill, is incomparably richer 
than anything in French, German, or 
English. No modern language possesses 
anything approaching its wonderful, ever- 
varying adaptation of form to local sig- 
nificance. A brief passage from Thucydides, 
compared with one of equal length from 
Gibbon, is like a masterpiece in color 
compared with a sketch done in chalk. 
And yet the modern manages, in the end, 
to say or at least to imply as much, 
Modern thought and modern books are in 
no whit inferior to ancient thought and 
ancient books. Our lyric is superior to 
the ancient. In history, the wide com- 
pass possible to the modern has produced 
many books better worth the student’s 
attention than Thucydides. Our drama 
is in no wise inferior to the Greek, either 


departments, the literary value of the 
modern must often be sought in passages 
of a certain length rather than in the 
detached period. 

You may give whatever name you will 
to the department of work whose claims I 
have been advancing. Perhaps it includes 
much more than properly appertains to 
the chair of rhetoric. Call it what you 
will, it will, I hope, find its proper place 
in our faculties of philology. No post- 
graduate student deserves a postgraduate 
degree who does not, in addition to show- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the histori- 
cal development of a tongue, render a good 
account of the spirit of the documents 
involved and of their artistic or esthetic 
value. 











WANAMAKER’S. 


SHANTUNG PONGEE. THE DUSTLESS KIND. You 
know how the Heathen Chinee crams dirt into the 








we to forget that the study of the stem is 
to lead to the better understanding of the 
flower and the fruit. 

Now, if we contrast the position of the 
teacher of Greek and Latin with that of 
the teacher of the modern tongues, we 
shall easily find some reasons why the 
latter should feel himself more particu- 
larly drawn towards this treatment of his 
material, and why he may hope for even 
a greater measure of success, I shall be 
brief, for I .believe that I am telling a 
twice-told tale. In the first place, for a 
rapidly increasing number of students, 
the instruction in the modern languages 
is the only source of culture in the aca- 
demical course. There is in physical and 
biological science room enough to develop 
all the mental powers, those of the imagi- 
nation as well as the logical powers, and 
yet the perhaps unavoidable professional 
tendency of the scientific departments of 
our colleges and universities is to convert 
men into mere wheels in the social 
machine,—useful and active wheels, no 
doubt, but wheels nevertheless, In our 

_recitation-rooms, if anywhere, must be 
hee the impulse that is to lead. to the 
ormation of a well-rounded man, one not 


common run of Pongees? He doesn’t do it to the 
Shantung. Pure silk, and clean, $5 the piece of 
about 20 yards. 

AS MUCH OF A SENSATION IN PRINTED MOHAIR 

rices as in any of the Dress Goods. Lovely stuffs 
for the hot months, and a third or more of the last- 
week prices dropped. 3734 c up, 

ANOTHER NUMBER OF THE NEW “'TELLA” Cor- 
sets. French Coutil, all bone, and one dollar! We 
| don’t know of another imported Corset so good for 

less than $1 50. 

CAMPING BLANKETS THICK ENOUGH TO BE MAT- 
tra 8, pil'ow and wrap in one—if you’re tired out; 
5 pounds, 74X84 inches, #3 each. 

OF ALL THE SUMMER FLOOR COVERINGS, MATTINGS 
first. Coolest, cleanest, fittest. We have as welcome 
a word as you ever heard of them. 

Nine hundred rolls, fresh from theimporter, Intwo 
choice grades. If you know Matting worth, you’ll 
marvel at these prices: 

1—Heavy China Matting, this season’s importation, 
handsome patterns, §8 the roll of 40 yards; cut, 23ca 
yard. Give it any test; it comes up right every time. 

2—A desirable China Matting Sood weight, good 
designs. the roll; 17c a yard if ent. 

N6 foolishnessabout either. Solid,well put together, 

Samples to any address for the asking. 

YOU GET A GLIMPSE OF THE VERY ESSENCE AND 
spirit of every new book if you let Book NrEws be 
| eyes for you. 
| pane eh en yale, Absurdly little for such a 

elip. 


The June number has a plate-paper portrait of 
Wilkie Collins, 

JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia, 
| EN Te ey 
| JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 
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‘send your orders without 


in comedy or tragedy. But in all these | 


O'NEIL!S, | 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


SUMMER GOODS 


at low prices. 


STRAW BONNETS AND HATS 


for Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


JACKETS, WRAPS, COSTUMES, etc. 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 


Send for our catalogue of Summer Goods, 
Sent free of charge. 

Samples furnished upon application. 
Paid parcels delivered within a radius of 
75 miles of New York City, free of express 
eharges. 





READ TEIS: 


TEVES Ge important 
reo 


SALE. 
CHAS. A. STEVENS, the exclusive silk merchant, 
who last year sol! more silks through the mails than 
any other three houses combined, is now giving the 
a special silk sale of high class silks ever 
nown, and one that will greatly increase thealready 
widespread popularity of this house. 


READ THE FOLLOWING, 


and send at once for samples. 
12,000 yds. Colored Satin Rhadames, 
actually worth $1.15 to $1.25 


9,000 ** Colored GrosGrains, worth fully 1.09 |. All st 
8,000 “ Black “ “ “6 “ 1.00 1% o 
4,000 “« in Rhadames,“ = * = 1.00) °° 
3,500 “ ‘* Faille, worth rully $1.00 to $1.10 


The above are decidedly the greatest bar- 
gains ever offered in athe, and we would 
advise you to secure samples at once, and 
elay. Send 8cents, 
in stamps, for over fifty samples, stating whether you 
prefer mostly blacks or colors, and we will returp 
stamps with first order. 

CHAS. A. STEVENS 
69 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Reliable goods sold through mail orders at 
same price as over cash counters. 


DRY AND FANCY GOODS. 


Our store is 100 feet front, 175 feet deep, 4 stories 
high, filled with everything for Dress or House 
decoration,—in fact, anything you want can be pro- 
cured under our roof. 


OUR EXTRA LARGE PURCHASE. 


We commence the sale this week of 340 dozen extra 
fine Jersey Waists, Jackets, Blouses, etc.,from 
98 cents each up to $3.75, in almost any color needed, 
at about half usual prices. 

‘*New department, third floor, of Reliable Fur- 
niture.”’ 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


“Cleanfast” 
BLACK 
STOCKINGS. 


F, P. Robinson Co. Dye. 
Money Refunded if they 
Stain the Feet or Fade, 
THE CLEANFAST 
HOSIERY Co. 

925 bmp y ity A New York. 

2 West 14th St. ~ 

109 State Street, Chicago. 

49 West Street, ton. 
aa” Send for Price List. 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE 


Send 12c. for postage and packing. Best invention 
for taking out wrinkles and pageing at the knees. For 
6c, additiona!, if mention is made of this paper, we 
Will send full line of samples of custom clothin 
48-inch tape, and full directions BAW STAT 
PANTS CO., 34 Hawley Street, Boston. : 
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W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


and all shoes that have his name and price stamped 
on the bottom, are the 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


SAFE INVESTMENT 
FARRAND & VOTEY 
te QrGSCAN S Be 














DETROIT. MICH. U.S.A, 


CORNISH 





Great installment offer. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. Mailed tree 





| to any address b: 
ORGANS! CORNISH & Co., 
| Washington, N. J. 














ORGAN Ses PoER kent cor tacknsrown, ma, 


ON’T BUY till seeing the catalogue of Bur. | 
*DETT ORGAN Co., Limited, Erie, Pa. 


EVERY LADY 


our 0 
mew de= 
SILKs di- 






these Dress Sjlks in 

Faille Francaise 

pn iWe send to all 
you only a posta 

selves. Send a we 

you SAMP prices. 

‘0.8. CHAFFEE & SON. 

Mansfield Centre, Conn:: 


b ission, to First National Bank, . 
tee TT et Bank, Diawe Gavinge ‘Bank, Wilnimante 


Savings Institute, of 
r) we 
the buyer with 1000 Yards 
| eco @ Rent is enough, Bilis 
THE GOODS sg,0e vest 2a" 


CHARGES PREPAID 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 
At prices that will interest 05. Send WAD, 
for Buyers’ Guide. MONTGOMERY, 

& CO., 111-114 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other specialties, are advertised 
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PURIFY THE HOME. 


“ Theonly self-acting, continu 
ous, absolute and agreeable Dis- 
infeetant everknown. Jtdis- 
infects and renders agreeable a 
single urinal, privy or sick room, 
in % hours, and is so warranted. 
An antiseptic, it arrests the 
germs of poisonous intection, 
A substitate for ventilation 
which it supersedes in all ‘plague 
spots,’ Send for particulars,” 


Sherman “ King’’ Vaporzer Co., 


Chicopee Falls, Mass.,or Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Minnearolis. 
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THE CHINESE SAY, 


“When the wind blows your fire, it’s useless to tire 
ourself.” About half of your toil can be avoided 
the use of 


SAPOLIO. 


It doesn't make us tired to tel! abont the merits 
of Sapolio, Thousands of women in the United 
States thank us every hour of their lives for having 
told them of Sapolio. 


Its une saves many weary hours of toil in ag 4 
a. No. 32. 











The body of this Carriage is made ofselected bleached 
uards. The upholstering ts satine 


Peed, with wheel 
‘with plush roil. rasol satin, with scalloped edge. 
It the Eureka Gear, finished the natural color, 


sapered spoke wheels. We crate and deliver it 
at the extremely low price of $15.00. 


The W. B. Nutting Co., 182 Hanover St., Boston, ‘Mass. 


BABY GOAGHES 


furomario Br desi ne 








MFG CO. Eee a amie 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


TO HAVE FUN! 
Cycling is the brightest, 
best, and most invigorating 
sport in the world. Wheels 
arc Detterthan horses. Doc 








tors, ministers, lawyers, 
everybody rides them 
instead of horses! 

Send for free illus. 
tratedCATALOGUE, 
and learn all about 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., am 


OSTON, MA 


“eae MONEY. bites peut aan GUN 
BICYCLE or 

Send to A. W.GUM?P &CO, bing hy wt > 

Sot, for prices. Over 400sho >-worn and 


raa Cycles. Repairin ere ickeling. ini band 
ae ates and Type- ters taken in trade. 















nic SPRING VERICLES 


Try One. 


~— 


tty Inn joa ed with 
poe —_ to the he weight put on them. 


whom you must know. 


below: 


Chinchilla, $3 per yd. 
Chlidema, $2.25 per yd. 
Saxony, $2 per yd. 


You Can Buy Carpets 


Of us to more advantage than from any one else in the world. 
In proof of this, we refer you to any of our 30/000 Customers; some of 


In buying of us you help to keep the Philadelphia workman, you help to 
keep Philadelphia the greatest Carpet market in the world, and you help your- 
self by buying the best Goods for the least money, as you can see by the prices 


Velvets, $1.30 per yd.; some $1.10. 
imperial Velvets, $1.15 per yd. ; some $1. 
Axminster, $1.50 per yd. 
Body Brussels, $1.25 per yd.; some $1.10 and $1. 
Tapestry, 80c. per yd.; some 65c. and 55c. 
Chlidema Ingrain, $1 per yd. 


Extra Super Ingrain, All Wool, 75c.; some 60c. 
Extra Super Ingrain, Cotton Chain, GOc.; some 50c. 
Rugs, Mats, Oil Cloth, Linoleum, China Matting, Etc. 


Take a manufacturer’s advice and buy now. 


3-Ply, $1 per yd. 








John & James Dobson, 
FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLS, 


S09 and B11 Chestnut sSst.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“sur” A WATCH ON | LIBERAL, CREDIT, 


tiffened WAT 


pense art beta Bas well-known ps cl i 'ELGIN, W 
SPRINGFIELD, HAMPDEN, etc., onliberal credit to any person of good 
character. THE BEST WATCH EVER OFFERED (for the price. 
FULLY GUARANTEED. Examination allowed before purchase, 


NAEGELE WATCH & JEWELRY CO., 
BE geentoen s i Dealers in Gold, doe mri gag 4 and Gold Stiffened Watches. Write | 20 N. Ninth St. 





LED movements, 
LTHAM, ROCKFORD. 


Refer to any Mercantile Agency. | Philadelphia. 








AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, : Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL, linsonse sa seepumiacdnancoteb tise $500 


000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claimn.......... ............... 1,631.500.23 


Surplus over all Liabilities.,...... 369,415.98 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1889. 
$2,500,916.21. 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 


Thos. 2 — nds Alexander paaaie, 
John T. Lew Charles P. Pero 
Israel heneriae Joseph K. Gillingham, 
berton 8S. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
Charles 8S. Whelen. 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
5, SENT. 


Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 








For a descriptive hlet, send to GEORGE 
LEONARD, BD, Gen per ome t, Office A 10 & 11 Adver- 
tiser Building, St, Mass. 


SPARE MONEY 


In sums of $280 and upwards—can find Profitable 
Investment with Absolute SAFETY in securities of 


THE HUSTED | xansas city 


INVESTMENT KANSAS 


COMPANY 


James D. Husrep, President. 
These are First Mortgages, based on Improved Real 
yng in the two Kansas Citys and adjacent territory, at 
r cent. of its actual value. No other Cit 

rr a est,gives such substantial assurance of: splendx d 
growth as Kansas City, Kansas. No other affords such 
inducements for profitable investment or healthful home 
making with modern conveniences on moderate capita, 
as we can show in this Metropolis of the Central 


WESTERN 
NVESTMENTS, 


If made through reliable and experienced 
sources, should prove profitable. 


COLORADO 


is now THE BEST FIELD for investments 
in realty. The subscriber has had a long and wide 
experience in this line. The responsible positions held 
by him in the last twenty-three years should inspire 
confidence : From 1867 to 1875, Secretary Land Depart- 
ment Kansas Pacific Railway Company ; 1875 to 1833, 
Land Commissioner for same Company and for Union 
Pacific Railway Company ; 1883 to present time, Man- 
ager the Platte Land Company , Limited, also General 
Land Agent Union Pacific Railway Company. Special 
references given, if required. Address 
(P. O. Box 2945) Ss. J. GILMORE, 
__¥706 Larimer St., DENVER, Colorado. — 


poe pee of Montanais grow- 
ing more rapidly Ry an. 
Phe of its size in the —_ 
The cou A, 
H to EI LI N + Pod and silver pn Me 


gion in the world; tributary to it are the fertile v eys 
of the Missouri iri Prickly Pear and Sun Rivers. Mining Co.'s 
pay out $650,006 — every month; real estate is ad- 
vancing in ieee rapidly. We make investments of large 
and small fern tte es os os ~ xy 4 tor tetee, gee. Ce 














The Kansas Investment Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. | *°-2cyor"wass” 
Phila.—140 S. 4th St. ; E. A. & W. T. Barber, Managers. 


FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities. 
Capital (Full Paid), $500,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
HERBERT E. BALL, President, Topeka, Kansas. 
Grorut C. MORRELL. Vice-President, Boston, Mass 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 


ABERDEEN, DAKOTA, 
Capital, $250,000. 
Write for references. 


OVER 350.000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
ure of crops never known. Best a!l-the-yearclimatein 
the world. Soiladapted to all kinds of farming. Plenty 
of water. Low prices, aud unusnrally liberal terms. 
= E. SIMMONS, * Land Com. C. & N.W.R’y, Chicago, I] 
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South. J. F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 





F, Bet soll, climate, and location in the | 
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DevonshireSt. 
Securities. _ 


Boston. 
WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
Fairbury, Nebraska, 
Has great experience in loaning money in Nebraska 
for persons Kast. All loans made absolutely safe. 
Rates net to lenders, 7 to 9 per cent. Time, one to six 
years. For details and reterences. w rite for circular. 


A ny G IN ALL BRANCHES. 
di for “iment Spsenal Gann for Ladies 


and other 4 to 8 per cent securities, 
KEAN & CO. ERS. 
cated: io WASHINGTON $1. New AN KE Biwag 

















“Manhattan Life insurance Co., New York. 
VE LIVED AND wen. 
For enemas of its operation address the Company, 


uae AS CL, | (D eececmen 





1S Cts. per Foot, material 3 feet wide. 
" Adapted for Residences, Churches, Cemete- 
ries, Farms, Garden a&c. 


All needing Fen rbors, Wind low Guards, 
frellises, a wns caries is, onine ton teak we! 


THE NEWEST THINC AND THE east. 
| I, W. Expanded Metal Co. 
burgh. Chicago. 

St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. “Louis. 


9 ARM. No ~ aoe 

N & 889 
wee ies oat nb g MG 108. 
any address. W.A i ‘* BURPEE ge Co.. Philatoigbia, 


IF YOU WANT ROSES, 


FLOWER or VEGETABLE SEEDS, send for 
our new Guide. THE DINGEE & CONARD 
co., West Grove, Ph. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878, 
Nos, 303-404-—170-604, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 























PENINSULA HOUSE, wcieen, 


Perfect drainage. 


MOUNTAIN SUNSET HOUSE, 
WERNERSVILLE, Berks Co., Pa. 1300 feet 
above tide-water, in midst of grandest mountain 
scenery. A delightful place for those seeking rest 
and recreation. Table and pd excel- 
lent. For circular, terms, or 

GROSCH, Proprietor. 


DO YOU WANT 


Philada., for 


| 5 A PECULIAR IDEA 


To stop advertising because busi- 
ness is dull. It is directly opposed to 
the true theory and the’ successful 
practice of the art. Advertising, prop- 
erly done, prevents dull seasons. The 

reat successes have been achieved b 

ealers who have ndvertised pies 4 
allseasons. In busy times they spoke 
of their goods in general, “Buyers 
could not be kept away. At other 
times they advertised special features, 
and told why it paid to buy then. 
Buyers saw the point and bought. 
The greatest gain was in keeping the 
buying public in hand as patrons of 
the “‘man who advertised.’ The man 
who did not advertise, had a dull 
season, and later had to work harder 
to gain attention. 

If you have articles or goods for all 
the year round use or consumption, 
= will pay you to talk about them to 

e 


People Who Buy 
All Through the Year. 


You can talk to over 240,000 fami- 
lies of this class of buyers every week, 
and do it in their favorite family 
papers—the endorsement of their 
columns is of great value. It need 
not cost you much. The rate is fixed 
and is low. 


o mosquitoes. Opens June—. 
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These are the Papers: 


The Sunday School Times............... Undenominational 
PHILADELPHIA. 
The Presbyterian.............00.. a Pibiiciahovnseess Presbyterian 


The Lutheran Observer.. 
The Nationa! Baptist........... Baptist 
The Christiana Standard and Home Journal..... Methodist 
The Presbyterian Journal.................000.0000 Presbyterian 
The Reformed Church Messenger...... Reformed Church 
The Episcopal Recorder Reformed Episcopal 




















The Christian Instructor .... ... United Presbyterian 
The Christian Statesman.................s00ssseee Evangelist 
The Lutheran.. Lutheran 
The Christian Recorder..... African Methodist 
BALTIMORE. 
The Baltimore Baptist.................+ Davciesbonipybite Baptist 
The Episcopal Methodist..... Methodist 
The Presbyterian Observer.................-..+. Presbyterian 


The advertising rate is low and fixed. We 
shall be glad to receive your request for faller 
information. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


(Mutua Lire Boripine,) 
CHESTNUT AND TENTH STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In orde-ing goods, 0 or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you 
jisher, as well as the advertiser, 








| giving your age. 


saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





Whe Gaaday Cabos Times intends te adenls quip atverionments thes ore eaeereren 


blisher will refund 





Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good staudiug be inadvertently inserted, 
sabsoribers any money thai they lose thereby - 








